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EDITORIALS 


This West Coast Number 


“Staging by 
sequence by ...,” are the usual prelude to most of the 
California products we see rather than eat. When it 
was decided that Pacific Southwest Region of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement should “guest edit” this num 
ber of THE IN1 ERCOLLEGIAN, We quietly hoped it would 
not make sunkist mention of highest mountains, blues* 
water with whitest sand, hugest cyclotron, largest flow 
ers with strongest smell, most tremendous observatory, 
and most colossal campuses. Bless them, the Pacific 
Southwest’s writers have been as modest and un-colossal 
as we could ask any Californian to be. They have given 
us a might, 


., technicolor by wigs by 


good number—and we, from our cubby- 
hole in a New York City canyon, have added a few 
“scenics” with which to satisfy our pavement-bound 
soul. 

The heaviest editorial work on this West Coast num- 
ber was done by the Bruce Maguires and Marian Reith, 
from Los Angeles. Bruce, ably abetted by his help- 
meet Ruth, is one of the two Student Christian Move- 
ment regional secretaries for Pacific Southwest. Marian 
Reith is the other. They both write well themselves, 
and apparently are apt at recognizing good literary work 
by others. To them and their helpers, and to the talented 
group of students and faculty they present to us, we lift 


a paean of sincere thanks. 


“Causes”? Immediate and Remote 


Every word students write from the West Coast 
sounds an overtone of indignation and righteous impa- 
tience about Japanese-American relocation. Here are 
undergraduates who know intimately the great number 
of American citizens who have been made victims of 
hysteria and short-sighted regimentation. Indignant 
Christian concern has bound students there into an elo- 
quent family group such as exists (so far as we know) 
in no other part of the country. 

This single-voiced concern—expressed in unselfish ac- 
tion, prayer, and vigorous protest—has something the 
whole Student Christian Movement ought to claim. We 
see what a “cause,” at close range, can do. But with 
similar intensity, can we not all be welded into one by 
the desperately vital world mission of the Church? Can 
we be forged together as a Movement facing race in- 
Justice, failures of economic democracy, and the tragic 
secularism of our day? 
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When Christian students, today as in an earlier Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement generation, really see a 
“cause” clearly, they take fire. But a gallant creative 
imagination is needed if we are to discern clearly the 
Christian imperatives on most of our military-minded 
campuses. Even as war seems the only immediate 
“cause” confronting students, we have a duty to make 
vivid the demands of the Kingdom of God. “Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 
Human tragedy is very near to every one of us, 
wherever we are, and the reality of Christ is no further 
away. — Ep. 


Remember Relocation! 

It was a year ago—do you remember ?—that 2,600 
American students of Japanese descent were evacuated 
from the Pacific Coast area. They were sent inland to 
concentration camps, where 1,600 of them still remain. 
They haven’t forgotten. 


Nor have the un-American pressure groups who hate 
them. Arkansas legislators have enacted a law making 
it illegal for Japanese to own land in that state. Cali- 
fornia legislators are considering measures forbidding 
the use, ownership, or occupancy of agricultural land to 
Japanese; also under consideration is a proposal to 
memorialize Congress for a constitutional amendment 
barring citizenship to those of Japanese descent. 

We’ve worked hard to make relocation possible. 
We've sought to combat pressure groups which de- 
manded vicious treatment of this minority group. But 
is this thing getting too big for us? 
cooled : 


Has our ardor 
It was a year ago—have we forgotten ? 

Things will not take a turn for the better unless some- 
thing is done. We must be heard. Our campuses, our 
communities must know that we count discrimination a 
denial of Christian brotherhood, a prostitution of 
democracy. Our legislators, our Congressmen must be 
made to know our thoughts on this issue. Our voices 
must have a quiet resonance, born of deep conviction, 
that will penetrate beyond the harsh shouts of the 
minority-baiters. We were heard—we acted—when 
this fight first began. If another permanent pattern of 
discrimination is not to be woven into the fabric of this 
America we love, we must be heard today. — Norm 
Clayton, College of the Pacific, ’43. 
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Birth of Peace 


Over the length and breadth of our country the 
faint whisperings of Christian youth are being blended 
into a mighty hymn of faith and hope as American col 
leges suffer the pangs of spiritual rebirth. To the ques 
tion, What need is there for religion in these times: 
we are realizing that unless we worship a God of love 
instead of war, look to clivine sources for the power to 
run our engines of peace, and elect as a captain of our 
forces one wearing not an officer’s hat but a crown of 
thorns, we can expect nothing more than a temporary 
cessation of war’s carnage. Students who would help 
prevent another Versailles can do several things. 

They can prepare themselves for the task ahead by 
recognizing that it is their privilege and duty to study, 
so as to be able to uphold the ideals and direct the 
government that those in the army are dying to defend 

They can maintain balance and perspective when 
others are blinded by the propaganda of hate and in 
tolerance which are already creeping into our society 

hey can help to foster a gradual rebirth of religious 
interest as a precious and significant infant, recognizing 
that only through the growth and finally complete 
donunance of the Christian ideal can the world find 
peace Art Baird, Occidental College, ‘44 


Re-consiruction or **Re-vision?” 


he term “re-construction” as generally used implies 
the rebuilding of structures, lives, and institutions which 
are being destroyed by the war. But the term implies 


something more—a something which threatens the best 


imtentioned of all proposals and actions. It calls for a 
reassembling of old materials, old plans, old mistakes. 
Che edifice of democracy cannot be built of crumbling 
bricks and faulty mortar 

Archibald MacLeish, speaking recently at the Uni 
versity of California, made a challenging plea: Amer- 
ica, said he, must produce original imaginative thought, 
else her construction techniques will lack the cement 
vital to cohesion. No longer can we lean on the first 
imaginative creativeness by means of which our coun 
try was founded. Now new problems face us; and new 
materials, new resources are available to us to meet 
them 

Post-war reconstruction? What we need this year is 
mid-war imagination to guide a program of creative 
building after the conflict Elizabeth Whitfield, 
YWCA of UCLA 


Welcome New Initials 


\ fledgling phoenix has risen from the ashes. The 
spirit of the real International Student Service lives on 
\ new organization, Student Service of America, Inc.., 
will carry on the work that has always characterized 
ISS in Geneva. Not now, but in time, Student Service 
of America will institute again the kind of student con 
ferences that have been so helpful in the past, wher 
there is free discussion of all sides of an issue, with no 
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attempt at passing unanimous resolutions, or INViting jp 
the press, such as characterized the late International 
Student Assembly of unhappy memory. It plang the 
publication of a student magazine, the holding of sym. 
mer institutes, and work on the campuses undertaken 
with the ce operation of faculties and administration, 

Most important of all, Student Service of Americ 
(1) wants to maintain close relations and cooperation 
with ISS in Geneva (2) intends to see that its refugee 
student work in this country is carried on. These age 
points that are most important to all persons interested 
in student relief, as readers of the /ntercollegian age 

Since Student Service of America does not have ap 
active program, it has asked the World Student Servigg 
l‘und temporarily to administer its refugee work. This 
the WSSF has agreed to do until July 31. 

The /ntercollegian is glad that there is still an orgap 
ization in this country which has a bond with ISS jy 
Geneva, and which, like that splendid organization, js 
concerned about non-political and international student 
work ep 


x * 


FABLE 


\nd then there were uniforms 
In the land of plenty 
Fvervone wore every kind of uniform 


Women: fat; children: lean 


Khaki: brown: Covert gree 
It was a uniform society 


Buttons, brass, and Sammy Brownes 
Covered bakers, butchers, thieves, and clowns. 


However—one man did not have a uniform 

This man did not have a uniform because he was too big. 

He was 15 feet tall and weighed 875.9 pounds 

Everyone was distressed 

Tailors from all over the land tried to fit him into a 
uniform, 

But they just couldn't do it 


At first the people threw stones at the fat man, but he just 
looked sad and said nothing 

When the people insisted that he wear some kind of un- 
form he ran away into the mountains, and ate nuts 
with the squirrels 


So thev took him away 


to Alaska 
one day 
| the p! \ 
ot a pea-green 
jeep 
here to sit and pine 
on nothing 
to dine 


Until he got thin enough to fit 
into the uniform society 
Silly man 
Dave Davis, ’43 
in Pasadena Chronicle 
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Breathtaking beauty, 





Yosemite National Park 


The Price of the Future 


FRITZ 
MAN needs security 


wages war and risks his life to achieve it. 


He wants it so badly that he 
More ex 
actly: he wants security on his own terms, security with 
freedom ; otherwise he prefers danger and death. How 
ever, if man has complete security, peace, and no ap 
prehension regarding the future, he settles down at the 
bridge table and the cocktail bar and ten years later he 
becomes a mummified living corpse. Man needs dan 


ger. He wants adventure, he likes to expose his life 


in mountaineering, big game hunting, arctic expeditions 


It is a symptom of beginning degeneration if hi 


prefers the vicarious adventure of a radio hero or a 


comic strip superman to his personal adventure 


Danger Is Our Business 


The natural relation between our need for security 
and our longing for adventure is this: the basis of our 
development should be secure—education, work, a min 
mum livelihood should be guaranteed; but the struc 


ture to be erected on this basis 


our personal achieve 


ment, our contribution to society—always should and 


will involve danger. risk of failure. defeat, and even 


death. This danger is the price we have to pay for 


progress The frontiers, spiritual as well as physical, 
Cannot he acd anced unless th pioneers pul thei lives 
at stake 

MAY, 1948 


* 
KUNKEL 


There is no complete security on earth, thank God. 


lf we achieve more of it than the minimum we need, 


we become snobbish, our cowardice increases, progress 
s arrested, and life stagnates like a swamp. Creation, 
however, continues without interruption; it does not 
wait for us. Within the unconscious mind of the indi- 
within the 
within the oppressed groups of humanity, the “unlived 


life’ will grow like cancer. 


vidual, underprivileged class of society, 


\fter a period of stagna- 
tion, the flood will break through the dam and the 


swamp will become a seething river. Peace without 


wr 


ogress 1s life in “slow motion”; war, revolution, per- 


sonal and national crises, are life in “fast motion,” 
breathtakingly fast motion It presents us with the 
possibility of fast progress—or failure. 


The dangers of war are the dangers of everyday life 
ondensed, dehvdrated. We are not yet accustomed to 
this kind of nourishment, but it certainly contains the 
vitamins which we need for a rapid social and spiritual 


indeed all the 


which we have 
skillfully extracted from our “daily bread” during the 
last twenty 


development vitamins 


years 


Now we are startled. This condensed food, this te1 
rible dose of insecurity and danger, seems to be poison 
We cannot stand it: we may lose our health, our lives 


\nd if we are spared, our friends will be sacrificed for 
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us, poisoned by the vitamins which should have enableu 
us, years, ago, to remove the causes of the present 
They have to die because we were cor - 
Almost all suuffering caused by 


catastrophe. 
placent or mistaken. 
war is vicarious suffering. 


.. + for the Night Cometh 


We have got to grow fast. Within two or thre 
years we must and will achieve, in terms of social and 
spiritual maturity, what we failed to achieve during th 
last twenty or thirty years. No wonder that most of the 
values and props of the past, our theories, isms and 
ideas, seem to lose their strength. It looks sometimes 
as if nothing were left on which to rely. Then how can 
we face the dangers of the future? How can we a 

quire the emotional stability and the equilibrium of mind 
which we need more than ever today ¢ 

It is comparatively easy to find this spiritual or re- 
ligious wisdom in retrospect. Ten years from now we 
will have many good books telling us what our spiritual 
attitude should have been. But we need this wisdom 
now. Therefore, we have to discover it ourselves, each 
one finding his own way through his own darkness. We 
may help each other, of course, exchanging experiences, 
comparing viewpoints. But let us not wait for a great 
spiritual leader to tell us what to do and what to think; 
that would be spiritual totalitarianism. 

This, then, is our situation: the values of the past ar 
failing us; the values of the future are unknown; no 
spiritual leadership is available. We have to make our 
own decisions, every day and every moment. We can 
not wait. We want to know what we are striving for, 
in the outer world and in our own inner development 
We need at least spiritual certainty if all physical se 
curity is gone. But nobody can tell us precisely what 
it is all about. Is this a desperate situation? On the 
contrary, it is the most favorable situation we have ever 
had to face. 

All crises in the life of the individual as well as of 
society, have two opposite aspects: loss and gain, sacri- 
fice and creativity. The pessimist sees only loss and 
sacrifice ; his reaction is horror. The optimist sees only 
gain and creativity; his reaction is enthusiasm. Both 
types are bound to undergo change. Reality will teach 
them the lesson of maturity; the necessity of sacrificing 
present high values for the sake of higher values to be 
achieved But 
words and philosophical terms are of no help; we have 


which is what creativity means. big 


to learn from reality. And our own experiences, even 
peacetime experiences, if studied from the right view- 
point can indicate the way through the “baptism of 
fire”; through sacrifice to creativity. 
Iveryone can remember one or two minor crises, and 
many of us have gone through major ones. It does not 
matter here whether they 
someone else’s mistakes 


were caused by our own or 
(We are discussing the psy- 
chological rather than the moral aspect of the situation. ) 
But it is important to recall the negative aspect : our ap- 
prehension, insecurity and doubt, the accumulation of 
negative factors in the outer world; and also the posi- 
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tive aspect: our courage, hope, achievement, and the 
unexpected help of favorable circumstances. The Most 
disconcerting thing was, as we may remember, that we 
did not know what the result of the whole turmoil woylq 
be. Our goals broke down, our valuation changed, we 
did not even know what we should wish as the Outcome 
of our crisis. Yet life led us—through some detours ang 
with delays, it is true—to rather satisfactory results, 
And the success was more or less in proportion to the 
amount of confidence and calmness we could muster jn 
the midst of the crisis. 

The clearest examples are the crises of puberty. 
Other changes in our outer lives—the transition from 
high school to college, love tragedies, sicknesses, the 
death of relatives—may indicate other critical tests. At 
first sight they seemed to be catastrophes, plain losses: 
yet later they turned out to be the starting points of 
It is important to find in our own 
memory the unquestionable evidence of losses which 
proved to be gain. Physical losses become mental gain, 
individual losses become social gain, as soon as we find 
the higher viewpoint which enables us to understand the 
historical process and to act accordingly. This higher 
viewpoint is of course a spiritual viewpoint, and to 
reach it means to reach a higher degree of maturity. 


new developments. 


Maturity Is Faith 


All of us have gone through developments of this | 


sort time and again, but we did not understand it until 
the This time we have to under- 
stand it while in the midst of it. This is our baptism, 
our admission into our own individual, conscious crea- 
tivity. The positive side of it, a new kind of maturity, 
spiritual security and social responsibility, can be sensed 
in vague and general terms; but it has to be discovered, 
explored, conquered, by individual sacrifices and group 
sacrifices. It has to be hewn out of the rock of time by 


crises were over. 





hard work, as the sculptor hews his statues out of the | 
marble according to a vision which gradually matures 


while the work proceeds. 
We have to do it together, for it is group work. But 


our cooperation has to be based on the personal creative | 


contribution of innumerable individuals: it is creative 
cooperation, paid for by cooperative sacrifice. 

We cannot and should not be certain about the de- 
tails of our future life. Those who pretend to know 
exactly what the desirable or “the only possible” state 
of affairs has to be, are in dire danger of becoming rigid 
for progress 
But we can be cer- 
tain that creation continues, now faster than ever, and 
that we have our share in this work, whether positive 
or negative. If we strive for personal (and that almost 
means physical) security, our contribution must be nega- 
tive and the general insecurity will increase. If we are 
ready to grow, to become the pioneers of an unknown 


idealists, destroying real opportunities 
while fighting for castles in the air. 


future, we can rest assured that our creative contribu 
tion will help ourselves and others to gain maturity, 4 
maturity that includes everything : mental equilibrium 4s 
well as social responsibility and spiritual security. Im 
deed, maturity is faith. 
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~The Chureh Takes Courage 


Walter G. Muelder 
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THE Church today commands a new respect. 
Emerging from the chaos of the war as the outstand- 
ing world-wide institution which maintains unbroken 
fellowship, the Church demands that men earnestly re- 
Since World War | 
the Church has shrunken in geographical size, but in 
these twenty-five years it has deepened its ecumenical 
consciousness. 

simultaneously : 
unity, and maturing of 


examine their prejudices about it. 


Ecumenicity has meant two processes 
of Christian 
spiritual vitality. Thus the 
dynamic movement of the Church has been at once hori- 
zontal and vertical. The fellowship of Christians is both 
wider and deeper. 


awareness all-inclusive 


Therefore, resistance to tyranny has 
been heroic, and at the same time, mutual aid and re- 
constructive outreach has been so great. 


Vitality Through Suffering 


Through a process of criticism and debunking which 
has marked the recent past, the Church has learned to 
admit her faults and to see herself in historical perspec- 
tive. There remains a kernel of fact, generally admitted, 
in certain half-truths, commonly formulated as follows: 


1. The Church has often been an escape from social 
reality 
2. The Church has often been an instrument of class 


privilege. 

3. The Church has resisted science and has taught intel- 
lectual error. 

4. The Church has been hypocritical because it teaches 

the Kingdom of God, and yet is selfishly divided. 

The Church has served as the vanguard of western 

imperialism. And yet, to many minds, the keener the 

awareness of its faults, the more has come the reali- 

zation that none of the criticisms touches the reality 

of the Christian fellowship 

What so impresses men today is the heroic vitality 
of the European churches. In many places Protestant 
and Catholic groups form the centers of greatest re- 
sistance to totalitarianism. The local congregations con- 
tinue intact in the midst of persecution, while the larger 
units maintain solidarity in opposition to the unspeak- 
able cruelty of the Nazi state. A new panel of heroes 
is being drawn up: Niemoeller, Berggrav, Kraemer, and 
others. One reads frequently the old English proverb, 
“The church that 
hammers.” 

The Church is heroic 
The heroism is merely an expression of a spiritual com- 
mitment. The of Christianity 
which is voiced through the Church is universal in its 


is an anvil has worn out many 


. but heroism is not its essence. 


spiritual commitment 
ideology and therefore stands in absolute opposition to 
the anti-semitism of Naziism. Community cannot be 
had in a cult of one race, one class, one nation, or one 
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* 


sect. Community knows no external boundaries; it is 
all-inclusive in its unity through one Lord. The churches 
in Europe have come to recognize that anti-semitism is 
the spearhead of the religious conflict between the realm 
of the spiritual and the “city of earth.” : 

As men have been shocked into the realization of what 
totalitarianism means, its anti-democracy, its racism, its 
militarism, its statism, its nihilism, its national chauvin- 
ism, its ethical relativism, they have inquired anew into 
the sources of western civilization. This enquiry has led 
to an objective appreciation of the positive contribu- 
tions of the Christian churches to all that is called genu- 
ine culture, civilization, and democracy. Forces other 
than Christianity have played their parts, but the quest 
for the spiritual bases of our highest values has en- 
hanced appreciation for the Church. Concerning such 
a spiritual basis as freedom, James Truslow Adams has 
written: “The question of freedom is generally con- 
sidered political but it is in reality religious. . . . The 





Our Second Chance 


“Now at last the nations of the world have a 
second chance to erect a lasting structure of 
peace. ee 

“We of this generation, trusting in Provi- 
dence to guide our steps, go forward to meet 
the challenge of our day. For the challenge 
we all is the challenge of the new 
democracy. In the new democracy there will 
be a place for every one—the worker, the 
farmer, the business man, the housewife, the 
doctor, the salesman, the teacher, the student, 
the store clerk, the taxi driver, the preacher, 
the engineer—all the millions who make up 
our modern world. This new democracy will 
give us freedom such as we have never known, 
but only if, as individuals, we perform our 
duties with willing hearts. It will be an ad- 
venture in sharing—sharing of duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and sharing of the joy that can 
come from the give-and-take of human con- 
tacts and fruitful daily living. Out of it. if 
we all do our part, there will be new oppor- 
tunity and new security for the common mar 
—that blend of liberty and unity which is the 
bright goal of millions who are bravely offering 
up their lives on the battle fronts of the world.” 


face 


Vice-PRESIDENT WALLACE 
in his Wilson birthday address 
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question of what type of freedom we want, and in what 
departments of our life, is twin brother to the old ques- 
tion in the Presbyterian catechism, ‘What is the chief 
end of man?’ Until we can answer that, we cannot de- 
cide what type of freedom we desire.” Thomas Mann 
notes that “democracy may be called the political ex- 
pression of the Christian feeling for life. . . . Though 
democracy itself, as a movement toward freedom, grew 
up in an emancipating struggle against oppressive cleri- 
calism, this did not prevent the new popular form of 
occidental society from retaining its roots in Chris- 
tianity.” 


Steadfast in an Unstable World 


One of the great bases of hope for a better interna- 
tional life for mankind is the fact that a world-wide 
society, the Church, already exists. Therefore we know 
that a society of international justice, peace, and good- 
will can be achieved in politics, economics, and other 
social living. Limitations in the Christian community, 
however grave, do not contradict the major fact that 
internationalism is possible if we have unity on the basis 
of justice and love. On the other hand, no greater 
moral sanction for global justice could be provided by 


Adolf 


Christian people than by a truly united Church. 
Keller sounds a call which is widely heard at present: 


“The Church cannot bring the message of world fellow- 
ship, world society, world fraternity as long as she is 
disunited in herself and has not herself become a 
fraternity, a fellowship and communion of saints. The 
ecumenical vision of our time sees these potentialities of 
the Church.” 

The Church is a living fellowship. In the days of 
rugged and “ragged” individualism men thought in 
terms of the isolated person. They are now coming to 
realize that personality is social \part from society 
man 


s not human. Human nature emerges in the so- 


cial matrix. Self-realization is communitarian. The 
j 


more men appreciate the fact that human life at any 
level requires belonging to a whole larger than the in- 
dividual, the more they are prepared to discover that 
social solidarity finds its highest expression in the free- 
dom of a mature religious group. The Church is the 
assembly of God; that is, it is fellowship in terms of 
the highest values and realities which man can grasp. 
It is a community in which the spirit of Christ is the 


dynamic purpose. We say it is the Body of Christ, which 


means that inclusive community is experienced in terms 
of the spirit of Christlikeness. Today men are realizing 
that in spite of all her faults the Church is expressing 


’ 
and bearing a reality which they need and which they. 


therefor: . respect 


Must Gain Social Initiative 


As a dynamic community within the whole family of 


mankind, the Church is now charting the goals of her 
social faith for the post-war world. Most pronounce 
ments condemn the traditional isolationism of the United 


States, regarding it as having been heavily responsible 
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for the present state of affairs. 


Churches are em. 
phasizing that this nation must accept political and 
economic responsibility commensurate with her power, 
They are virtually agreed that there must be some form 


of world organization, and that to such an organization 
the participating nations must surrender sovereignty 
sufficient to guarantee order and the establishing of g 
dynamic justice. Other general principles are: that alj 
the basic freedoms must be protected in the interest of 
a true world community, a community which must be 
free of racial discrimination. 

The greatness of the Church’s post-war faith does not 
lie in the execution of detailed blueprints, but in the 
spiritual foundations which it lays beneath the entire 
structure. For this reason the Church must now rear 
leadership with a world-wide perspective. Men must 
be reared in a nurturing community which sees without 
sentimentality, that the “aim of a Christian social order 
is the fullest possible development of individual per- 
sonality in the widest and deepest possible fellowship,” 
It is absolutely essential that scientific technology and 
social engineering meet in persons in whom the spirit 
of Christlikeness is active. Such persons emerge only 
from a matrix of all-inclusive fellowship. God works 
in the lives of individuals through the influences of 
corporate nurture. 


‘ 


Respect for the Church will deepen into reverence if 


there develops successful experimentation in_ better 
group living and methods of resolving conflict. Such 
social exploration will bring the Church into active re- 
lations with the whole social order and will bring the 
personalities involved in conflict within the sphere of 
active fellow ship. 

We have said that the Church is being admired be- 
cause of its heroic resistance to the organized forces of 
aggressive totalitarianism But virile defense is not 
enough. The Church must gain the social initiative. It 
must learn to apprehend a social problem and to deal 
with it within a Christian context before the problem 
In order to do 
this, in order to control the social process, the Church 


gets out of hand in the secular order. 


must deepen the quality of its inner life and its under- 
standing of the meaning of Christian fellowship. 





Leland Stanford Chapel 
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A Region Becomes a Family: 


Crisis on the West Coast 


MARIAN REITH 


@RANGE 
tains—but most important to the Student Christian As- 
sociation Movement are the fifty Associations of the 
universities and colleges which individualize the Pacific 
Southwest Region (California, Arizona, Nevada, and 
the far-flung Four Associations 
own their buildings, carry on large programs with full- 


blossoms, sagebrush, snow-capped moun- 


Hawaiian Islands). 


time staff; twenty-three are pioneering in the newer 
iunior college field of higher education; all are adding 
their segment to the reality of the Student Christian 
Association Movement. 

Like all regions, the heart of the intercollegiate life 
is the regional conference, held for fifteen years at the 
cypress-studded Asilomar conference grounds by the 
blue Pacific. Two years ago, with the leasing of the 
Asilomar grounds, the conference moved to a large hotel 
at Santa Cruz. This year, because of food shortage, the 
conference was forced to migrate to Berkeley and thus 
a city locale, but the 280 delegates voted it the best 
conference of Asilomar history. 
but a spirit ! 


Asilomar is not a place 
The Regional Council meets twice a year to discuss 
priorities and indigenous trends for special attention of 
local Associations and the region. Urban housing and 
waterfront labor problems have in recent years prompted 
intercollegiate tours and projects. Two years ago, the 
problems of migratory laborers bespoke the under- 
standing help of those concerned with human need, and 
intercollegiate tours and study of the problems were 
carried on. Each summer, students gather at Three 
Rivers and carry on an interesting program in this 
migratory area. There has been a continued interest in 
the minority group problem of America. The race group 
at Asilomar has continued to be one of the largest, dis- 
cussing Negro discrimination and segregation, rising 
anti-Semitism, and the Mexicans in our midst. 


Shock of the Japanese Evacuation 


Because the West Coast had made real progress in 
integrating into its educational and social life its largest 
minority group, the Japanese Americans, it was a rude 
awakening last spring to learn that a mass racial evacua- 
tion was imminent. Committed to civil liberties and 
facial equality, the regional council was struck dumb— 
but not long. It asked its secretaries to devote full time 
to this pressing problem of American democracy. A 
West Coast conference was called to direct special at- 
tention to the 2,600 college students of Japanese ancestry 
who were being uprooted in this area. The National 
Movement was asked for $500 to call a full-time stu- 





























Gila Rivers Relocation Camp 
(Sketched by an interned Japanese) 


dent relocation secretary. The Council sought open- 
ings in eastern colleges for Japanese-American students 
and made a survey of all those interested in relocation. 
With the eventual “freezing” of all people of Japanese 
ancestry, the future looked forbidding, but the Student 
Relocation Committee carried on in faith. On May 7, 
1942, the United States Government assigned to Clarence 
Pickett responsibility for placement of these students 
in out-of-bounds colleges. After a meeting of educators 
in Chicago and the setting up of an Eastern committee, 
the West Coast committee was given the charge of pre- 
paring the students for placement. Four West Coast 
offices worked all summer with sixty volunteer special- 
ists, getting questionnaires filled out, filing transcripts 
and letters of reference, and securing scholarship rat- 
ings for some 2,300 students. With scholarship aid from 
the World Student Service Fund and denominational 
sources, some 800 students are continuing their educa- 
tion in hundreds of colleges across the continent. 

But what of the 1,800 who are still in the ten western 
relocation centers? These Japanese-American friends 
have suffered humiliation and privation. Through 
barbed wire fences they look out across the desert ex- 
panses. For the thinking college students, this means 
more than hardship and anxiety about the future. It 
confronts them daily with thoughts like: “What does 
the Bill of Rights mean, when it guarantees equality 
to all citizens?” “What does the Church mean when it 
talks of a common brotherhood?” Seventy thousand 
American citizens are in concentration camps while 
57,000 Italian and 22,000 German aliens are free citizens 
on this coastal strip. “Perhaps it’s our yellow skin.” 
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There seems to be no other reason for such differential 
treatment. And then they wonder about their fellow 
Americans of brown skin and wish they knew how the 
latter feel about a Jim Crow army—and whether they, 
out of their real experience, would volunteer for a segre- 
gated army unit if confronted with such a decision. 


The SCM Follows Its Students 


Isolation, enforced incarceration, hopelessness—and 
welcomed the 1,800 
unplaced students at the beginning of this college year. 


not the reunion of registration day 

The five relocation camps in the Pacific Southwest 
Region were not listed in th college directory. There 
were no college libraries or laboratories, but there were 
students—and the Student Christian Association Move 
ment follows its students. Regional secretaries visited 
the five relocation centers in this area. A college rally 
was called and the statements of NIC( 
collegiate Christian Council ) 
cussed. 


( National Inter- 
on racial equality dis- 
Christian fellowship within the Movement, it 
was strongly felt, can not be broken by prison camp 
walls or barbed wire. 


Intercollegiate Associations were started, cabinets 


formed, interest relocation 
centers, barracks were converted into college halls. Let- 


groups begun; and in three 
ters began to come from Christian Associations across 
the country, and the world didn’t seem so formidable, 
then, beyond the Rockies. There have been discussion 
sessions on minority group problems, philosophy of life, 
post-war reconstruction, and vocations. Projects in the 
community have been carried on and parties held where 
the songs of the college years have intermingled with 
the desert air. 

The spirit of the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment carries on because this larger communion of Amer- 
ican young people cares and is expending every effort 
in eradicating the evils of evacuation, not with idle 
words but with the soul of the Movement dedicated to 
democracy, racial equality, and Christian brotherhood. 

Increasingly, the student movement in other parts of 
America will be welcoming students of Japanese ances- 
try from the Pacific coast, students who have much to 
share with Maine to 
Florida. 


Christian Associations from 





“Cal” student conference 





This region has never felt the need and the strength 
of its national fellowship as during this year. May the 
years ahead carry to you the life and common dedica. 
tion of the Pacific Southwest Region as you welcome tg 
your campuses these Japanese-American friends who 
leave great gaps in the Associations and conferences 
here, and a heartfelt sorrow that the west coast let 
hysteria and pressure groups lead them to forget the 
basic commitments of democracy in this part of the 
world. In your region, on your campus, in your 
Christian Association may they find again the reality of 
a functioning democracy and an inclusive Christian fel. 
lowship which, in their experience, seemed for a time 
to have vanished from the earth. 


* 


Relocation Lo4 


Bits from a Teacher's Diary 


September 5, 1042. 
scared to death. 


School starts Monday and I’m 
So far only two regular Science teachers 
in sight, and no equipment at all. 


September 17, 1942. End of the third day of school. It 
isn’t the lack of books, furniture, equipment, or the classes 
of fifty or sixty. It is the air of eager desperation that 
floors one. This is especially apparent in the young col- 
These are mostly youngsters with fresh 
\.B.’s and M.A.’s, no teacher training but a terrible deter- 


onist teachers. 


mination. End of the first day they showed an unpleasant 
[ I looked 
Yesterday was 
I feel better myself, 


September 20, 1042. Talking with the older folks | 
have several times heard them speak of the lost feeling that 
comes with “not being wanted.” I have an idea that that 
is the sorest spot of all. I wonder what the young folks 
are thinking. Many faces look blank and _ resisting. 
Grown folks can take it, but being wanted is essential for 
young growth. Today the new ruling went into effect 
that gives the colonists the freedom of the entire area 
WRA. From early morning hiking 
parties streamed out of camp. The commonest groupings 
ran from ten to twenty—family groups. Bent grandmas 
in overalls, grandpa stepping with dignity, staff in hand, 
and grandson following close imitating staff and stride; 
young girls colorful in trim slacks; small girls in pairs 
carrying a canteen between them on a stick. The usual 
lunch container was a flour sack across the shoulder 
Much chattering and anticipation 
everywhere. In the afternoon the stream started revefs- 
ing, the returning ones loaded down with the sage brush. 
Not very promising looking stuff, but I have seen some 
Other plunder too— 
lizards in quantity, a baby rattler, “bugs” ad infinitum 
The favorite hike was to “Castle Rock” about an hour 
away and from there you can see the world 

[ am slowly coming to realize that these young people 
are really tired, physically tired. Give them a back seal 
and they are set for a nap in any class. I wonder if 
crowded living quarters make enough sleep hard to ge 


hue of grey-green through the dust and sweat. 
them over, tottered home and went to bed. 
better; today they swaggered a little 


under lease by the 


laughing, joy and 


beautiful flower arrangements here 
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October 16, 1942. Over on the high school grounds 
fines of boys and girls have been waiting for trucks to 
take them over to the farm. I can’t imagine a typical high 
school crowd coming back morning after morning to wait 
two hours in the early cold for the chance to pick up 
potatoes at fifty cents a day. Of course it isn’t just the 
money. Many of them feel a real responsibility for get- 
ting the crops in, and a pride in contributing toward 
“Victory.” 


January 5, 1943. When I came here, I thought it might 
encourage the young people to know that their teachers 
came because they wanted to. That has proved important. 
Many times I have heard children ask anxiously, “Then 
they didn’t make you come? You really wanted to?” 

Where I have been surprised is in finding a type of 
high courage I have not met before, and a faith in our 
government that first makes me want to crawl under the 
table and second go out and see that it lives up to such 
faith. 

The woman who does cleaning said today: “The gov- 
ernment is having a hard time; it’s doing the best for us 
it can. We’re lucky.” That thankfulness for protection 
and security is fairly widespread, but the more clear- 
thinking see the price they are paying for this temporary 
security; loss of initiative, self-reliance and self-respect; 
loss of the family as a social unit. 

January 30, 1043. Secretary Stimson’s announcement 
concerning the Nisei’s part in the war program raises 
many questions of vital interest to the young people here. 
Most common response is identical with that of most 
college boys a year ago: “If I gotta go, I gotta go.” The 
local paper plays it up as offering the greatest hope and 
promise so far to the Japanese Americans; and from one 
point of view it does just that. It should aid considerably 
their reception and acceptance outside the camps. 


med 


JEAN McKay. 


Note: In accordance with government regulations, no factual changes 
were made in this article-—Ep 





Prayer for Strength 


(A Japanese student, living behind barbed wire, 
could pray thus. Could you, in like circumstance ?—E. ) 


Give me, dear Lord, the strength to take 
Whatever comes my way, 

And keep me, Lord, from blowing up 
In spite of what they say. 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 

And teach me how to smile 

Though forced to trudge the hardest trail 
For many a weary mile. 


And then, if I can safely pass 
Through all this time of stress 

I pray, dear Lord, that you will keep 
Me free of bitterness. 


—IsAKA KONESHIMA 


MAY, 1943 





—. . : 

Ewing Galloway 

The beautiful White Sierras form a backdrop for the 
Manzanar Center. 


A Letter to the Army 


Bets reports on the White Sterra Conference 


Dear Jim: 


Today we arrived at Manzanar for the White Sierra 
Conference (rightly named). All the way up the Owens 
Valley we emoted: “How lucky the Japanese to be framed 
by the beautiful Sierras in the very shadow of Whitney.” 
But Sunday brought a grim wind storm—whirlwinds of 
sand; dry, dusty air—real pneumonia weather. 


You asked about our first impression, which I’d call 
exciting! Here we were, having our passes checked by the 
outer military police and then the inner Japanese police 
and O.K.’d for entrance. Then Aki and Suki came out to 
meet us, and here we were piecing together our Asilomar 
Conference—so many of these Japanese students were with 
us last year; this year, none. 

You asked if they were despondent. No, but repressed. 
When we got on to our meetings, we found them reticent 
in expressing opinions in the group. People who had been 
on our “Y” cabinets asked for speeches, rather than dis- 
cussions. Their year in camp has changed them. 

Their high point of interest was the possibility of relo- 
cation in out-of-bounds colleges. The idea sounds simple, 
yet for them it is like moving out into a thick fog. They 
don’t know the Middle West, the South, the East. They 
don’t know what to expect—climate, people’s attitudes. 
(One girl asked me if Holyoke was a good school and 
what a New England winter was like.) A year in a relo- 
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cation center has taken from them the desire to be pioneers. 
They want to get out, yet they fear the uncertainties of 
relocation. 

I hope you will write to your friends in the various Relo- 
cation Camps. They need contacts with “the outside” and 
they would like to know about your army life. 

Friday night we went to a dance—records and all, in the 
highly decorated mess hall. No one who saw them could 
doubt that they were “assimilated” into our American col- 
lege life. Everyone, as always, was scrubbed and shining, 
despite the grime. Even a few jitterbugs, but mostly 
smooth dancers. We didn’t feel at all like outsiders. 

Some of the parents are loath to let their children go out 
—suddenly, America is so far away. With Pacific Coast 
connections broken, a year of half-suspended life has 
brought a real withdrawal. One girl had a chance to go 
out as a mother’s helper (imagine!) and asked if we 
thought it wise. Trained as nurses, teachers, secretaries, 
should they contribute to making their group another great 
American servant class? 

We really hated to leave, but were anxious to get home 
and organize our commission so that we could do some 
meaningful work with the Manzanar gang. We'd like to 
help furnish their “college hall.” We need furniture no 
end for it, curtains, books, anything to make a comfortable 
club room. It shouldn’t be hard—but if worst comes to 
worst, could we borrow the chair in your room for the 
duration ? 

Now, I’d really like to ask two favors of you. Could you 
find time to write to your congressmen who would deprive 
the Japanese of their citizenship, who would prevent them 
from returning to the west coast? We want our friends 
back! Also, Jim, we’ve told them we would help them make 
connections in the East, that we would introduce them to 
our friends, and that we'd try to help them get jobs. Two 
right now want jobs in or near Chicago—secretarial work. 
Don’t you have friends there? If I may, I'll call upon you 
from time to time for such connections 


More when you deserve it— 
Bets 


“We want our 
friends back” 





1.800 Are Waiting 


About 80% tudents have been released from internment place 
in iniand colleges where they are tinuing their educatior A ther 
1,800 are waiting for a similar hance waiting for lege + e 


them,-and waiting for funds 
Do you want to help? Write The World Student Service Fund 
8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y 








| “Cal” Professors | 
| “Gal Say—_ 
| concerning liberal arts courses: 


“The question resolves itself into a conflict 


between cultural and survival values. During 
peacetime a skeleton military force is maintained 
which may be expanded in emergency. Similarly, 


during wartime a skeleton force must be main- 
tained to preserve the cultural values of our civ- 
ilization for the duration.”—Stephen Pepper, Pro- 
fessor of Art and Philosophy. 


‘The need for teachers is not so dramatic as 
the need for war workers. It is, however, as real 
and probably as vital. The education of the 
coming generation will determine very largely 
the kind of world we have after the war.’—Frank 
Freeman, Dean of School of Education. 


“Almost anybody can learn welding; only a | 
| minority can really learn Greek or history. This 
minority owe it to their country and its future to 
go on learning as long as they can.”—A. L, 


Kroeber, Professor of y inthropology. 


“Liberal education is still the foundation of 
our democratic culture; and those who feel that 
their duty keeps them at work in the university 
in general courses should not feel that they are 
parasites. They should not be nagged by others 
into a sense of inferiority. Unless students 
are doing their university work with an alert- 
ness equal to that of the men in the armed forces, 
they are dodging their share of the responsibility 
of citizens.’”’— -Frederic Paxson, Profes sor of U. >. 
History. | 


“This war will be won by the nations that can 
out-think as well as outdo the enemy. But it is 
disciplined thinking and disciplined imagination 
that are needed. The liberal tradition, if it is to 
survive in American education, must make such | 
disciplines part of itseli—and perhaps the men, 
who have been for a time enforced to turn aside 
from their chosen work . .. may find that the 
training for modern war and even its harsh prac- 
tice will have given them an ability to go farther 
when they resume their liberal studies.”—Donald 


McLaughlin, Dean of College of Engineering. 











Choice 


We thank thee for the tragedy of these lives whic 


thou hast 
given us, 

For the perpetual warfare of the good against the best, 

For the stern and bitter choice that must be made— 

Not once or twice, but today and tomort 
day— 

Between a lower truth, a lesser good, 


And the bleak inhospitable best 
(A Book of Prayers for Youth—Hoyland.) 
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George Burcham 


WES, there are migrants in California now. Our type 
of agriculture demands seasonal workers. Yesterday I 
met Mr. and Mrs. N. and Mr. and Mrs. E., “late of 
Oklahoma.” They may show us the way into a better 
land. Mrs. N. has two boys in the armed forces. Her 
husband works in agriculture. The family are gradu- 
ally getting together enough resources to talk about 
buying ten acres of land. Said Mrs. N. to Mrs. E., 
“I’d gladly live in a tent, even in fog or frost, if we 
could get on some land.”” Mrs. E. agreed that she would 
too. Both families are making progress toward their 
goal. 

This is history in the making. For thus do two more 
Okie families transplant themselves into California soil. 
It is Oklahoma’s loss and California’s gain when 
families like these settle in our fertile valley. 

For people make the nation. People make the world 
family. Crops then become means to that end. But in- 
dustrialized agriculture in its present form uses people 
to produce crops. Hence men decay. One needs only 
to read the story told by Carleton Beals* to chart the 
distintegration of men—millions of boys, girls, young 
men and women, fathers and mothers. Is there yet 
time to change our direction, so that the growth of man 
becomes the goal of personal living and of social and 
economic relationships? Many things point in that di- 
rection. And not the least is the almost universal urge, 
as shown by Mr. and Mrs. N., and Mr. and Mrs. E., 
and a dozen others I could name, to find a ten or twenty 
acre niche of God’s fertile earth that they can call their 
own, and where they can say, “Here with the help of 
God and our neighbors we will make a life for ourselves, 
for our community for our world.” 

This will require Mr. and Mrs. N., and Mr. and Mrs 
E. to: 


1. Produce as much food and other necessities in their 


home and from their soil as is possible. 


2. To cooperate with their neighbors to secure for 


themselves, as a group, those things that they cannot 
produce through their own efforts. 
* American / a) th Carle ton Beals Lippincott, $3.00. 


MAY, 1943 





Swinging Bridge (which gives its name to the famed Youth 
Hostel) is in the heart of the California migrant country. 


3. To see beyond their small acres into the world com- 
munity and to gear their little endeavors to the forces 
of mankind in the establishment of brotherhood. 


In this way, they build into the activities of growing 
produce for home use, the love and neighborliness that 
will remove the evils of competition based on profit from 
a cash crop. 


Two conceptions must prevail : 


1. That man becomes a person as he accepts the re- 
sponsibility for his own actions. This means he must 
be willing to set goals for himself, lay plans and carry 
out the plans. A society which robs man, as much of 
ours does, of this basic right and duty, robs the nation 
of its greatest wealth. It may be possible to organize in- 
dustry and commerce so that it does not so destroy. 
Certainly cooperative organization should minimize the 
evils. But the best place in which this greatest free- 
dom is found is right on the land, where man can truly 
cooperate with God in the creation of life. 


2. That man likewise becomes a person as he co- 
operates with his neighbor in the creation of a beloved 
community. Any society, as ours does in large part, 
which sets men against each other as competitors for 
the basic necessities of life, thereby causes strife and 
destruction. So, our settlers must early realize that 
they cannot grow into their life’s fullness except as they 
are part of a cooperating community. 

If you have read this far and have been thinking, you 
will have already comprehended that the story of Mr. 
and Mrs. N., and Mr. and Mrs. E. reveals the tragic 
depth of the migrant problem. Dust is only a surface 
cause. (Bad pun—call it a secondary cause.) Primary 
is a whole coalition of economic, social, political and 
spiritual forces. These forces can be epitomized as: an 
economic doctrine of profit taking, a social theory that 
man is solely an animal fighting to survive, a politics 
that is nominally a democracy but actually in control of 
autocratic economic forces, and a concept of spiritual 
living that fastened its eves on another world and lets 
man, the supreme value, be exploited in favor of wealth. 
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. » «and He turned his face stead- 
fastly toward Jerusalem’ 
‘... not my will but thine be done.” 


‘ 





THE SEARCH 


Caught in the current of modern turmoil, 
Snared in the tangle of learned thoughts, 
Bogged down in the swamp of man’s burdens 
And blinded by the clouds of life, 

The collegian seeks a life-line in the current, 
A truth in the tangle, 

A song that makes less heavy the burden— 

A Light to take away the blindness of the soul! 


Trekking into the hills, 

Away from the crash and the roar of the metropolis, 
He finds a quiet place to rest, 

To drink anew the peacefulness of silence— 

To find again the Light he lost. 


And out of the jungle of mysterious philosophies, 
Fantastic ideologies and meaningless jargon 

He sees slowly the Light returning 

To make more clear his path.. 

Then, in prayer, his mind lets go 

The shackles of definition and knows anew 

The experience of the Eternal God 

Found through faith. 


Now the trail is more clear—not perfectly so, 
Lest there be no more striving. 

Now the mind is more free—not freed, 

Lest there be no more thinking. 

Now the heart is more peaceful—yet not totally, 
Lest there be no more quest. 


But the tangled mind came searching 
And now knows Truth; 

The burdened heart came panting 
And now is filled with song. 

And the groping soul came hungry 
And now is fed. 


The collegian knew the yearning of the soul 
For a resting place—for a home. 

And he found that yearning quelled 

When he gave the soul its chance to rest 

In the heart of Christ. 


So back to the city he must go. 

Back to the plains of men 

Where peace is unknown... 

Back to the searching, the seeking, 
And the suffering. 

That they, too, may know the Light 
That filled the lonely darkness 

Of a life unsatisfied with knowledge. 


LARRY BYERS 
Occidental College, '43 
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VN Therefor e pray” — 


A wartime litany based on the Lord’s Prayer 


Leader: Let us, in fellowship with the Christian people of all 
nations, join in united petition to the one God and Father 
of all mankind “‘after the manner’’ of the prayer which our 
Lord has taught us. 

We draw near to Thee who has taught us to cast all our care 
on Thee; 


People: Our Father, which art in heaven. 


We are as children who have lost their way in the world’s 
wilderness and we cry to Thee; 


Our Father, which art in heaven. 


We are weak and blind and selfish; but Thou art wisdom and 
love, and givest wisdom, love and courage to those who 
trust in Thee; 
Our Father, which art in heaven. 
(Silence) 


Through the continued unity of all Christian people in 
allegiance to Thee, overleaping the divisions caused by hos- 
tility or war; 


Hallowed be Thy Name. 


Through a persistent desire in all nations to seek fellowship 
with one another in Thy one family; 


Hallowed be Thy Name. 


Through an ever deepening aspiration towards justice, good 
will and peace in all the world; 


Hallowed be Thy Name. 
(Silence) 


By the faithfulness of Thy people in seeking first Thy Kingdom 
and Thy righteousness; 

Thy Kingdom come. 
By new dedication of Christians in all lands to the establish- 
ment of justice in all the earth; 

Thy Kingdom come. 


By the vindication of right and by the growth of mutual 
understanding between nations and races; 
Thy Kingdom come. 
(Silence) 


In the maintenance of the spirit of love and equity even in 
the midst of strife or war; 


Thy Will be done. 


In generous admiration for the courage of opponents and 
enemies, and readiness to believe the best of them; 


Thy Will be done. 


In a determination among all to work for secure peace in a 
world order that is fair to the generations yet to be; 
Thy Will be done. 
(Silence) 


By the establishment of peace and the supplying each of the 
other's need; 


Give us our daily bread. 


By the establishment of cooperation among all nations and 
classes for the common good; 


Give us our daily bread. 
By the sympathy which gives help to the needy both at home 
and far away; 

Give us our daily bread. 

(Silence) 

Because by our self-interest and self-concern we have in- 
creased the bitterness between men and between nations; 

Forgive us our trespasses. 
Because we have been arrogant, seeking rather to exalt our- 
selves than to find Thy will for us and do it; 

Forgive us our trespasses. 
Because we have trusted in our wisdom and strength and 
have neglected Thee; 

Forgive us our trespasses. 

(Silence) 

If other countries while pursuing their own interests have 
unduly hindered ours; 

We forgive them that trespass against us. 
If we have suffered loss or grief through the wrongful am- 
bition of others; 

We forgive them that trespass against us. 


If any have injured us by threat or by attack; 
We forgive them that trespass against us. 
(Silence) 
When opportunity comes to secure wealth for ourselves at 
the cost of increased poverty to others; 
Lead us not into temptation. 


When suffering and anxiety prompt feelings of bitterness and 
hatred; 


Lead us not into temptation. 
When fear distracts the mind or security lulls the conscience, 
and we are in danger of forgetting Thee; 
Lead us not into temptation. 
(Silence) 
At times of self-satisfaction, self-seeking and self-confidence; 
Deliver us from evil. 
At times of boastfulness over success or victory, of irritation 
at defeat, of despair at hope deferred; 
Deliver us from evil. 


t 


At times of fear concerning the designs of others and of 
desire to gain security or advantages by unjust means; 
Deliver us from evil. 


(Silence) 
For over all races and nations Thou rulest as king; Thy fatherly 
love embraces all; and in Thy will is our peace; 


Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Anound the World 








News of the Christian World Community 





Prayer for Enemies 


This is the sixth year of war be- 
tween China and Japan. On Easter 
Day the Student Christian Movements 
in these two countries observed (for 
the sixth time) a day of common 
prayer which was inaugurated during 
the first year of war. This year they 
used as special subject of meditation 
the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. 


Hedgehog Tactics 


A letter from a student leader in an 
occupied country to local Christian 
student groups reads: 

“More than ever learn to live in the 
Church, while maintaining the ecu 
menical principle of the Federation. 
Seek the fellowship of your parish, in 
the partaking of the sacraments, in 
the meditation of the Scriptures, the 
sources of true resistance and of an 
unflinching confession of the faith. 

“Let your groups be serious and 
fully committed to their purpose, en- 
gaged in a steady effort of Christian 
thought which will alone preserve our 
national heritage. If you should be 
called upon to live alone, without any 
secretary or periodical, remember the 
hedgehog’s tactics which others have 
launched with success and 1intain 
with all your strength the life of your 
group.” 


What are Universities for? 


Student Christian 
Movement is wrestling with the sub 


The Canadian 


ject “The Function of the University” 
in study groups, week-end conferences 
and in their national magazine, not t 
mention the use of questionnaires. 
Faculty-student conferences have been 
held and at McGill a faculty “branch” 
or Association of the Student Christian 
Movement has been organized The 
Canadian Movement also announces 
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Reported by Luther Tucker 


the appointment of its new General 
Secretary, Gerald Hutchinson, and of 
Harriet Christie, Associate. 


Serving the Church 


Concerned about the gulf between 
students and the Church and the 
urgency of commitment to Christian 
service, the Indian Student Christian 
Movement has launched a Student 
Volunteer Movement of those who in 
their student days will dedicate them- 
service in the 
ministry, medicine, joining a Christian 
Ashram, 


foreign missionary service. 


selves to Christian 


village work, teaching, or 


First Birthday 


‘he Student Christian Movement 
in Mexico, which was organized as a 
result of the visit of Robert Mackie, 
Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, will celebrate 
this month its first birthday. Sr. 
Gutierrez Marin, its director, reports 
“At the beginning only students who 
belonged to the Protestant Confession 
took part in our meetings, but already 
we have as active members various 
students of the Catholic faith and 
he possibility of the en- 
| Greek 


there is even t 
try into 
Orthodox student.” 

\ monthly bulletin has been launched 


membership ol a 


ind issued this call: “Fellow-students, 
lly Christian fellow-stu 
dents—we need you and vou need us. 


We are waiting for vou. It is essen- 


tial in this hour of great spiritual 
is to unite wills and efforts, not 
only tor our own strengthening, but 


ilso, to the best of our ability, to bring 
our aid to our fellow men who are 
suffering and waiting.” 


Sr. Marin writes of “astonishing 


’ 


uccess” in February at their service 
in the Episcopal Church, in observance 


of the Federation Day of Prayer, at- 


tended by 300 people. 


Instead of Conference 


restrictions and _ shortened 
vacations have necessitated doing with- 
out the conference of the 
Australian Student Christian Move- 
With the 
universities four 
hundred miles apart, the “Big Con- 
ference” has been a pivotal point in 
the life of the SCM. Instead of the 
conference there is to be a month of 
Fellowship -in-Study. A systematic 
Bible study outline is being distributed 
“on a theme of vital concern for all 


Travel 
annual 


ment for the second time 


closest “neighboring” 


of us as individuals, and for any com- 
munity of thinking towards 

reconstruction: ‘History 
Kingdom of God’—God’s 
relation to the 
” The 


“conference” at- 


people 
post - war 
and the 
sovereignty and its 
actual facts of world history. . . 
plan will multiply 
making it possible for 
students (and graduates) in college or 
military set- 
vice, or wherever they may be, to pat- 


tendance by 


fruit-picking camps or 


ticipate. It will re-enforce the fellow- 
ship of the SCM, “clarify the faith 


of all who undertake it, and enable 
each to make a more effective contribu- 
tion to the meeting of the problems 


which press so urgently upon us and 


upon the community.’ 


Re-education in Germany 


_ 


on the task 
f “re-education” is found in this ex- 


Important comment 


f a letter from Germany to the 
| the World’s Stt 
dent Christian Federation 


General Secretary of 

“T would like to sit with you quietly 
for a whole day, and talk with you 
situation 
d by very 
few people. We think it would be very 
necessary that representatives from the 


younger generation should meet each 


ut the reality of tl 


which is seen or underst 


other and face together the coming 


| 


task. We have the impre sion that 4 
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good many of our friends in the older 
generation do not understand really 
the most essential elements in_ the 
present situation. They are also often 
not aware Ol the process and the re- 
sult of that education which is arising 
out of the great suffering God our 
Lord is laying upon thousands and 
thousands. No world organization, no 
so-called ‘re-education’ will penetrate 
so deeply into the minds and souls of 
men and mould them in quite a new 
way and help towards renewal as this 
kind of education coming from God’s 
hands. | myself and my friends 
have the deep conviction that there is 
4 real Christian solidarity among the 
representatives of the younger Chris- 
think also 
that much has to be done to make it 
effective in those areas of life where it 


tian generation, but we 


is more necessary than ever.” 


Help Please! 


A cable from the Student Christian 
Association of India, Burma and Cey- 
lon requests the help of the S.C.M. of 
Great Britain and Ireland in taking 
steps to secure the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi from imprisonment. 


Bible Battle 


In the compulsory work camps set 
up by the Nazis in Norway, Bible 
reading is forbidden. In the Grini 
concentration camp all Bibles have 
been confiscated. A person caught 
reading the Scriptures while awaiting 
investigation by the courts is subject 
to “immediate corporal punishment.” 

The printing of Bibles in Norway 
has ceased. 


Government order has 


prohibited delivery of paper to the 
Norwegian Bible Society, following a 


year marked by the largest sales of 


Bibles in the 125 years of the Society’s 

history. 
Meanwhile 

prisoned 


Bishop Berggrav, im- 
behind barbed wire, is at 
work on a translation of the New 
Testament into modern Norwegian. 
He has started with the Epistles Paul 
wrote from prison in Rome. 


More Persecution 


Dispatches from Spain tell of the 
persecution of Protestants. Many of 
those who sought refuge in France 
during the Civil War were interned on 
their return to their own country. All 
Protestant schools are closed, and ex- 
cept in Madrid, Protestant services can 
only be held privately by small groups. 
The stock of Bibles of the Bible So- 
ciety has been seized. Protestant men 
and women are the objects of close 
police supervision, and many are liv- 
ing under conditions of great hardship. 
Public assistance can be 
only upon 


given them 
presentation of a _ note 
signed by a Catholic priest. The same 
requirement applies to the purchase of 
drugs at pharmacies. 


The Church Takes Sides 


Radio reports tell of an Orthodox 
Church congress held at Srpska 
Jesenica in “free Yugoslavia,” with 
delegates from both occupied and free 
territory. A manifesto issued calls 
“the whole Orthodox clergy to sup- 
port the struggle for freedom.” Gen- 
eral Mihailovic, leader of the Chetniks, 
is condemned as a “satellite” of the 
occupying powers, and full support of 
the “Partisan” forces urged. Wherever 
this “army of liberation” arrives, it is 
asserted, the churches are repaired and 
opened to the faithful. 
the Serbian clergy so free in the exer- 


“Never was 


cise of its functions as during this war 
of liberation.” Telegrams were sent to 
the clergy of the Russian Church also. 


Practical Service 


Members of the S.C.M. group in 
Yaba College, Nigeria (West Africa) 
“supervised sanitation in two near- 
by villages, besides teaching the young 
folk in them how to read and write, 
and visiting the villages every Sunday 
afternoon, ...” They also ran a small 
dispensary in the college for the vil- 
lagers, and paid for treatments that 
they needed in the local hospital. 


Perpetual Motion 


No rest for the weary; but a color- 
ful description of the will and spirit 
of students and professors in China: 

“With the occupation of Foochow 
the school had to make its second 
move, leave the gardens, fields, crops, 
buildings of its first refugee campus. 
Students and faculty shouldered their 
packs, and began the trek of many 
hundred li further inland. At their 
destination after the weary miles 
afoot, there was not so much as a 
place to lay their heads—nothing but 
waste fields gone back to tiger grass 
and wild pigs. Ten months later 
hillocks has been levelled, garden spots 
and fields had been cleared, dug up, 
and planted to vegetables and grains. 
There were flowers too and hedges. 
Roads had been laid out. Nine simple 
buildings had sprung up, with bamboo 
or thatch for roofs, folding slats for 
windows, wooden sockets for hinges, 
Much of 
the work was done by student labor. 
Classrooms, dormitories, a library, a 
chapel, all were there in use.” 


and bamboo pegs for nails. 





Service in bombed Dutch church, Austin Friars, London 
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‘Iu a cabin — 
ou a mountain —" 


their problems and gaining inner strength 


* 


“Frank, is everything set for the 
cabinet retreat this weekend? I’m 
taking the day off from work to at- 
tend—so it better be good!” 

“Don’t worry, Mary, the committee 
has planned a good program—includ- 
ing time to work on the cabin and 
grounds, ’cause it wouldn’t be much of 
a retreat to our SCA cabin if we 
didn’t get a manual as well as a mental 
work-out.” 

Words like evoke memories 
of hundreds of retreats held all over 
the world by Student Christian Move- 
ment members who recognize the im- 
portance of retreats for improved pro- 
grams and enriched lives. 


these 








This cabin will never be really finished. 


women, of faculty and advisory mem- 
leaving in buses (even 
trucks); “retreaters” energetically 
playing baseball or volleyball or ex- 
ploring new trails; hard-working ama- 
teur carpenters compounding nails 
(perhaps thumbs!) to complete the 
building, or add an improvement; of 
hungry “co-opers” preparing meals or 
cleaning house; of serious gatherings 
asking realistically “what are the 
needs of our campus which we, as an 
Association, can attempt to meet in 
the light of our purpose and thereby 
have a more vital, constructive, and 
appealing program?” of quiet wor- 
shipers finding communion with God 


bers cars, 














Familiar too are scenes like these: and community with each other in 
groups of lively young men and services out-of-doors or in front of 
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the blazing fireplace in the cabin 
lounge ! 

In such a setting lasting fellowship 
is built. In the hurried life of a 
perspective is apt 
to be lost and students may be doing 
worthwhile things without knowing 


modern campus 


whether they are accomplishing any 
purpose. So retreats are valuable as 
opportunities to study the campus and 
the Association program objectively, 

Granted the worth of retreats, 
many Associations still cannot have 
them because they have no place to 
go—no faculty home is large enough; 
the popular mountain resort is too 
The answer to that prob- 
lem is to build an Association cabin, 
And it can be done at very little cost! 

A SCA which did it is the one at 
the College of the Pacific and Stock- 
ton Jr. College in Stockton, Califor- 
nia. Five years ago—May of 1938 
it was decided to build a cabin. Of 
course this decision was preceded by 
months of consideration by the Advi 
sory Board and students. Many pos 
sible locations were visited; the final 
selection was a hill site, overlooking 
the city of Stockton’s flood control 


expensive. 


dam. About forty miles from the col 
lege, it lies in the foothills of ‘the 
lower Sierra and offers a gorgeous 


view of the historic Mother Lode 
country and the snow-capped Sierra. 

In September, 1938, groups of stt- 
dents and faculty worked at the camp 
site about every other weekend 
Everything had to be done from 
scratch. A tractor was brought 
to cut the road through from the maim 
road to the proposed cabin site. After 
the road, the next job was to teat 
down four abandoned bunk houses, 
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the lumber from which was trucked to 
the cabin site (all this material was 
donated by the City of Stockton). 

From the time of the selection of 
the camp site, before any actual build- 
ing started, the spot was used for 
planning retreats which became a 
combination of discussion and work 
(this pattern has been continued). 

In the spring the foundation was 
laid and the building commenced. At 
the end of that school year the build- 
ing was partially completed. It had 
floors, walls on two sides, bracing and 
roof. But the 
building at last seemed to be a reality! 
During the next two years the other 
were built, the roof 
added and partitions made for inside 
rooms. A high point was the building 
(with the help of a trained construc- 
tion engineer) of the splendid fireplace 
which did so much to make the cabin 
livable even at this early stage in the 


framework for the 


two sidewalls 


building. 

At the present writing, the outer 
structure has been 
the finishing touches remaining for 
future student generations to add. 
The cabin is 30x35 feet: it has a 


completed—with 


kitchen, bedroom, lounge, and a loft 
for additional bunk space. Opening 
out from the big lounge is a wide 
porch commanding a view of the river 
and hills The furnishings 
were donated by friends in the com- 
munity. All was done at a cost of less 
than $400 (most of which was raised 
by a series of faculty plays put on at 
the college and through a concession 


simple 


at football games). 

The cabin belongs to every man and 
woman student and faculty member 
who ever put a nail into the building 
or cleared a space for the construc- 
tion. The simple act of working at 
the cabin-site changes the attitude to- 
ward “the” cabin and makes it “our” 
cabin; it helps too in developing a 
fine esprit-de-corps which is the real 
purpose of any retreat. 

EsseY TUCKER 
College of the Pacific 


* 
TIME UNROLLS 

Time unrolls like paper in a press 
room 

Clean and white 

Then is crushed and marked inside the 
whirling, dancing, seething press of 
present 

And falls with all its history, hate, 
and love into row on row of neat 
_uncultured past. 

Night final DoNALD BRADFORD, 

University of California at L. A. 
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“How We Deaced Jt” 


“Cal” reports on three non- 
doodling program activities 


Community Service a Working 
Reality 


\t the very heart of a city’s needs 
the college YWCA of the University 
of California (Berkeley) renders ser- 
vice, where human relations evidence 
strain and stress. The Alexander 
Community House (now at the door 
of the largest shipyard of Oakland), 
the Oakland Boys’ Club, the Children’s 
Hospital, the Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau—indeed, sixteen community cen- 
ters and four playgrounds have been 
helped by some 150 students, recruited 
for volunteer work in social agencies 
around the Bay. 

These girls are eager to serve and 
are ready to train themselves for the 
work. As the Community Service De- 
partment of the YW gives this train- 
ing, it aims to express the “growing 
understanding of God” and “making 
life possible for all people.” At the 
beginning of each semester training 
sessions are held for cabinet and vol- 
unteers, separately. Additionally, a 
ten-weeks’ course prepares those who 
need to develop increased skills and a 
certificate is awarded at the comple- 
tion of the fifteen hours. The course 
includes instruction in crafts, games, 
music, story-telling, group techniques, 
program planning, and observation at 
particular welfare centers. Games for 
children and crafts adapted to black- 
out and other emergency situations 
have been developed since entrance 
into the war. 

At Thursday noon lunches, the De- 
partment meets as a unit, studying 
“Social Agencies in Wartime.” Exec- 
utives of the agencies in which work 
is volunteered have come to discuss 
the special needs arising out of war 
circumstances today. 

New have gotten under 
way with the war emergency to the 


projects 


fore. Students will soon be enrolling 
as squad leaders for high school girls 
in the Berkeley Girls’ Harvest Camp 
which will open in June with the stu- 
dent YWCA recruiting and training 
leaders. The recreation project in 
new housing units is another emer- 
gency type of work. 


Students and Labor Shake Hands 


Here was a student body for the 
most part without a knowledge of la- 
bor’s viewpoint, mentally undernour- 
ished by the diet of the daily metro- 
politan press. Here were leaders in 
the labor movement suspicious of col- 
lege students, criticizing even the “Y” 
work, most of which admittedly is 
done with and by white collar people 
and is dominated sometimes by rather 
wealthy contributors. The YM at the 
University of California was alert to 
the desperate need for mutual educa- 
tion in industrial relations. 

Representatives from labor were in- 
vited to cabinet meetings. Endorsers 
of labor were encouraged to partici- 
pate in discussion. Reciprocal inter- 
est was immediate. Students explored 
labor activities at the friendly invita- 
tion of labor leaders and saw democ- 
racy in action. Surprise was the re- 
action of union members when they 
learned that the college student is not 
necessarily a potential scab worker. 

An Economic Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations was the next outgrowth 
of this mutual understanding. Spokes- 
men from conflicting labor groups 
were highlighted. About ninety stu- 
dents attended sessions to hear con- 
ciliatory and constructive viewpoints 
from employers, labor, and govern- 
ment representatives. 

Action on real issues implemented 
discussion. In recent elections in Cal- 
ifornia, when an amendment was pro- 
posed to outlaw “hot cargoes” and 
secondary boycotts, “Y” cabinet mem- 
bers, representing a variety in view- 
point, nevertheless registered a strong 
majority against the amendment. Fif- 
teen members of the cabinet and staff 
sent a signatured letter to the press, 
opposing the amendment. This action, 
appreciated by labor friends, was good 
education for the participants. 


Reality in Race Relations 


As a study and action group in the 
field of race relations, the YM and 
YW at the University of California 
have cooperated in a series of lunch- 
eon meetings in which some fifty men 
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and women gain understanding of the 
racial conflicts in the world. Last 
semester, Ernest Besig, West Coast 
executive of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, explained racially dis- 
criminatory measures before the state 
legislature. Mr. Asam, graduate stu- 
dent from Punjabi, India, discussed 
the turmoil in India. Mrs. Ruth King- 
man reported on her official visit to 
the Topaz Relocation Center. Rabbi 
Gordon presented the problems of 

Tom Berkeley, Negro 


law student, said he found no dis- 


Jews in crisis. 


crimination while working as a long- 
shoreman on the San _ Francisco 
waterfront. Two meetings were given 
to the pros and cons of establishing a 
separate USO for a Negro army unit 
stationed in Berkeley. 

The group forwards many activities 
aimed at alleviating and correcting 
the conditions discussed at luncheon 
meetings. A standing committee sends 
the college newspaper to students in 
relocation camps and keeps up cor- 
respondence with SCAs Another as- 
sists in preparing letters to congress- 
men and other prominent persons re- 
relations. \ 


‘ 
board committee clips 


garding race bulletin 
items of special 
interest \ meetings was given to 


- 


writing letters to congressmen and 
friends in relocation centers 

A steering committee, of YM and 
YW leaders and staff members, meets 
each Wednesday noon to plan future 
programs. The last session of both 
steering committee and general meet- 
an evaluation of 


the semester’s program 


: P ? 
ings are devoted to 


This race relations group is not in- 
tended to appeal primaril 
dents of minority races. 


members 


y to stu 
Since some 
of these races dislike having 
their problems discussed before a large 
group, the steering committee has 
agreed, as a policy, to avoid empha- 
blems of the race rela- 
but to try to apply to the 


sizing the prot 
tions group, 
whole “Y” 


reached 


Y 


' oran 
progra t 


in that group. 


r ie conclusions 


oO 





Eating is not just food 
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BOOKS AND MONEY: 
New Life, New Hope 


American Colleges Can 
Really Give! 


The greatest single fact in proof of 
this statement is that last year 339 
contributed to the World 
Student Service Fund, while this year 
approximately 725 will give. This in- 
crease of more than 100% in the num- 
he 


colleges 


er of colleges giving to student war 
relief is something of which American 
students can really be proud. New 
England heads the list with the larg- 
est number of “new” colleges. 


The total amount given by colleges 


will likewise be more than 100% 
ahead of last year. This is the way 
the regional estimates run: 

New England ..ee++- 40% increase 
New York - eles 180% increase 
Middle Atlantic ......... 83% increase 
South .. ais ..... 146% increase 
Central 7 ..... 125% increase 
Southwest .... 290% increase 
Rocky Mountain 140% increase 
Pacific Southwest ... 150% increase 
Pacific Northwest 190% increase 


Scores of colleges have made amaz 
ing increases in the size of their gifts. 
As of the middle of March: 

23 colleges had doubled their gift ot 
last year 

16 colleges had tripled 

11 had quadrupled 

21 had given five to twenty times as 
much as last year 

But—that goal of $300,000 is not 
vet reached! It is not too late for 
your college to make a contribution if 
vou have not yet done so. Write the 
WSSF office, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City, for ideas and help. 

To INTERCOLLEGIAN readers who 
are not now in colleges—how about 
sending in a personal contribution? 
Hundreds of 


just that thing. Your gift will mean 


individuals have done 


ew life and new hope to student vic- 


WSSF Book Collection 
Rolls Along 


ippeal oft the 


WSSF is 


getting a solid response trom the col 


[he book 


lege Last year more than 6,000 
books were sent in; this year it is ex 
pected that even more will come. 

needed is re- 
Andre 
secretary of the 
Relief Fund in 


How much they are 
iled in a recent letter from 
de Blonay, general 


European Student 


Geneva, the WSSF’s administering 
committee He wrote on February 
26th: “‘As to the program for student 





Getting books off to war prisoners 


prisoners of war, we find it very hard 
to keep it within the limits of our 
possibilities The service of the 
ESRF is so highly appreciated that 


new students apply to us every day 
for help, sometimes thirty or forty 
by the same mail, while all our former 
friends expect us to continue giving 
them educational help. At present we 
more than 10,000  indi- 
vidual contacts in Germany, each stu- 
dent having a_ full Apart 
from this individual help, we collec- 
tively support a number of camp uni- 
versities, 


1 


have made 


rat yssier, 


with which we are in regu 
ar touch.” 

The word of the leader of a camp 
school in a British prison camp is im- 
pressive. “The school opens at 9 am. 


and carries on continuously until 7 


p.n I have managed to form a lib 
rarv, the books being loaned to the 
student It is a rule that no books 


hall be taken off the school premises, 
for the loss of one book is a serious 


itter. . . . I am about to include 
on our program the study of First 
\id and Physiology. If you can fur 


h any books on these sub- 
be grateful. Over 4 
period of a week the School teaches 


4.200 men.” 


jects | ha 


Nott If you are making a book col 
lection, don't forget the important rege 
lations given in last month's Intercolle 

ian (p. 127) 
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On the News Front 


Y’s Bear Faets 


WSSF Push 


“Mr. Wing” of Sacramento. The 
college paper, on circulars and bill- 
boards, Wing very 
busy this week, next week, get Amer- 
ican dollar funds, help Chinese col- 
lege student who get much bomb. Mr. 
Wing want see you. Representing 
the World Student Service Fund, Mr. 
Wing is.a purely hypothetical person, 


message: Mr. 


representing the average college stu 
dent in China who has trekked inland 
to obtain an education that will pre 
pare him for 
China. Mr effec- 
tive in getting the student body to 
realize the needs of students abroad 
and in suggesting ways of raising 
money for the WSSF. Sacramento 
Junior College has paid $185 into the 


Fund. 


building his new free 
Wing was very 


Exhibits Used to 
exhibit of students’ 
played at Chico State College to gain 
support for the WSSF. A series of 
photographs conditions 
under which students of other coun- 


Advantage. An 
work was dis- 


showing the 


tries carry on in improvised colleges 
and prison camps, and articles made 
by prisoner or refugee students, pro- 
vided the important background in- 
terest in the fund being raised on the 
campus. 

The Student Christian 
group at San Jose 
utilizing graphs, 


Association 
State College are 
maps, pictures, and 
handicrafts in an exhibit to show the 
conditions of the Japanese. 
an outgrowth of the 


This is 
Commission for 
the American Refugee Students which 
functions to 


keep the Relocated 


Americans of Japanese ancestry in 


touch with their friends and to edu- 


cate the public in regard to this group. 


Carnival featured by 
a ds = ; 
YWCA. Concessions 


+} ’ 
ose of a 


ro ja nN 
ranging from 
istronomic nature to di- 
versions such as pitching pennies, 
around the necks of 
ducks, drawing caricatures. and for- 
tune telling 


throwing ring 


were sponsored by each 


g 
sorority, the dormitory, all service 
and professional organizations at the 
carnival to raise funds for the World 
Student Service Fund The 


YWCA 


Trojan 


University of Southern 
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California) sponsored the event and 
the Student Senate approved it as an 
all-university project. 

Tickets of admission to all booths 
sold at five cents each. Prizes were 
awarded for the most attractively dec- 
orated booth, for the most original, 
the one of most significant idea, the 
one showing the most profit. A pro- 
gram of student entertainment, in- 
cluding a football players’ ballet, 
songs, and exhibition dancing supple- 
mented the concession features. 

Hawatit. The Pearl Harbor inci- 
dent was only two months past when 
students at the University of Hawaii 
apologized for sending only $750 as 
their contribution to the World Stu- 
dent Fund! The amazing 
sum of $1,597.59 is credited to them 
now for that international fund— 
enough to make all students in this 
country hang their heads. 


Service 


Progress on Two Fronts 


SCA seeks to 
avoid any stagnancy of constitution, 
keeps improving its laws of govern- 
ment. Important changes afford: op- 
portunity for wider participation; a 


The Sacramento 


governing body more responsive to 
the electorate; and a wider use of 
committees composed of student and 
faculty members. 
Students at 
reacting 
the term 


Sacramento College, 
against the connotation of 
“retreat,” are calling their 
conference period an “advance” for 


cabinet and advisers. 


CO’s Share in Conference 


Joining in an effort to learn more 
about the purposes and beliefs of con- 
scientious objectors, the members of 
the YWCA of Santa Barbara State 
College met with a group of men from 
the Civilian Public Service Camp for 
a week-end conference in November. 
The girls reported surprise at the as- 
sorted beliefs they encountered among 
these pacifists. The discussions opened 
up numerous channels for construc- 
tive thinking which “Y” members 
carry back to their 


were eager to 


campuses. 





Little Asilomars 


At Occidental College. With “Be- 
yond the Horizon” as the theme, “Oc- 
cidental’s own Christian youth confer- 
ence, held between semesters amid the 
oaks and by the pounding surf of 
Pacific Palisades, combined a relaxing 
“get-away-from-it-all” program with 
spiritual uplift. 

Harland Hogue, guest minister and 
devotions leader, Larry Byers, Drs. 
Lam, Fitch and Brighouse stimulated 
thought and brought the seriousness 
and reality of post-war planning to 
conferees’ mind. 

Heated discussion marked the 
“workshops” on: God and Personal- 
ity; The Community; World Affairs. 
Perched on blankets and packing 
boxes, Oxyites discussed more per- 
sonal religious problems in a down-to- 
earth bull session Saturday night in 
the camp store. Climax of the conven- 
tion came Sunday morning when Mr. 
Hogue told at the worship service 
how the Church can be strengthened 
to make it a stronger force for world 
peace.—The Occidental 


At Tule Lake Relocation Center. In 
response to an invitation by Japanese 
students to SCA members at Sacra- 
mento Junior College with whom they 
had been corresponding, the Sacra- 
mento group contacted Associations 
in nearby colleges and each sent dele- 
gates to a Little Asilomar at Tule 
Lake the weekend preceding the reg- 
ular Asilomar Conference at Berke- 
ley. A goodly number of students 
met in one of the mess halls to dis- 
cuss the same problems which were 
to be discussed at Berkeley over 400 
miles away the next week. An SCA 
was organized among the young Jap- 
anese in the relocation center. 


Japanese Friends 


In memorial services held at the Mt. 
View Cementary, March 5, the Asso- 
ciation in delegation paid tribute to 
their friend, Tsuneo Noguchi, former 
student of Pasadena Junior College. 
Tsuneor was one of the outstanding 
Japanese-Americans of the city and 
the wish voiced by his family, now in 
the Arizona relocation center, that he 
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be buried in the community he loved 
so well was thus consummated by his 
friends. 


The newly elected president of the 
Oberlin Student Council is Kenji 
Okuda, formerly University of Wash- 
ington and now one of the eighteen 
Nisei students studying at Oberlin. 
The Nisei took responsjbility for a 
chapel service March 2, which was 
“our best service this year,’ accord- 
ing to our Kenji 
Okuda is a member of the Oberlin 


YMCA cabinet. 


corres px yndent. 


Class Commissions and 
Student Aid 


The YWCA at the 


California uses class commissions as 


University of 


feature. The Freshman 
Commission has a 


quainted 


a program 
campus-get-ac- 
program The Sophomore 
discussion 
group procedure The 
emphasize subject matter, 
choosing a year’s topic for centering 
thought—women’s 
present. 


Commission studies the 
method of 


Juniors 


activities at 
Vocations is at the core of 


war 


the. Senior Commission thinking. The 
groups meet separate ly once a week at 
noon for this mental training. 

The YW maintains a loan fund for 
students in 
The 
clothes closet of donated clothing that 
has been repaired 


immediate need of small 


sums. alumnae provides a 


and is available 
to needy students at a very small sum. 

\ hospitality gesture is extended to 
all women students who have this in 
common: they buy tea and cookies at 
noon for a penny and then sit in the 





Casualty 
I had 


A little conscience 
That went 

In and out with me, 
Sut what could be 
The use of him 
Was more 

Than I could see. 
Oh, I bullied him, 
Upbraided eee 

(He was scarcely 
Ever fed) 

Now—he lies there, 
Wistful refugee, 
Unconscious-like— 


Or dead? 


—FRANCES WRAY 
(The Daily Bruin, 
U.C.L.A.) 
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pleasant YW surroundings and eat 
their lunches together. The Nose-Bag 


Club, they call themselves! 
* 


ORIENTATION PRIZE WINNER 


With the theme “Come Explore at 
574,” the YWCA (of UCLA at 574 
Hilgard Avenue in Los Angeles), 
was awarded first prize for the most 
valuable orientation event at the be- 
ginning of the spring semester on the 
University of California campus at 
Competing with all the 
YWCA 

ject was acclaimed the first place 
n the basis of originality, attendance, 
ue and popular appeal. Out of a 
possible 20 points, the YWCA scored 
19. 


Los \ngeles. 
campus organizations, the 


credit for 
( Y’s pres 


responsible for the 


the event goes 
ident, "Liz Whitfield, 
publicity and the 
originality of the theme. Under her 


leadership, the campus guests were 
led on a safari through the YWCA, 


building and 
what the activities are. 


exploring the learning 
Each woman 
a member of the Cab- 
Freshman Club who 
address, and 
memo 


was greeted by 
inet, Council or 
took her 


name, phone 


number on a pad especially 
printed for the occasion. As a fol- 
low-up after the tea the plan was to 
have each YWCA member telephone 
those whom she had met to see how 
tl YWCA 


hey were coming along, in 
activities. 
Those on 


trekked up 


they 
toward the YWCA at 
“574,” were attracted by “Burma 
Shave” signs along the way saying 
“Open Door at 574,” “Lots in Store 
at 574,” “Learn Y Lore at 574,” 
“Revivify at the Y,” “Life Means 
More at 574,” “Hi, Come to the Y,” 
“Don’t Ossify, Try the Y.” 


sort rity row, as 


Each guest was greeted in the lobby 
of the building by an attractive poster 
inviting her to “Come explore. 
handed a leaflet describing 
the various activities, on the cover of 


and was 


which was sketched an explorer with 
directing the 
members “They went that way 
The inside pages described the spring 
activities at the YWCA of UCLA, a 


semester of buried treasure: 


telescope prospective 


” 


Is your personal life qoina in circles? 
Then better look into... Dr. 
Kunkel’s discussion group. 


you'd 


Psychology and religion—another talk- 


it-over opportunity. 
Who are you to refuse to have a good 


time with your class of °46 vintage? 
Freshman Club gives you a program full 





of worthwhile hints on campus life, lib. 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, 

Wanting a hand in the war effort? 
right into the fight by contributing 
through community service. ... 

Toy Loan Committee is doing quite a 
piece of work at the Nora terry School 
in west L.A. Toys are checked out to 
defense orphans You can become ag 
efficient “toyarian” with this committe. 


\nd the yn to tell of the 
training to become Bluebird leaders 
for younger girls, of People Today 
Committee which presents the Asso. 
public affairs program, and 
its Y- 


leaflet went 


ciation s 


many other invitations to 


comers. 


* 


Top-Notch Experiment 
in Cooperative Living 


informal 


beginning, when 


From an 
l working their 


a tew giris, who were 


way through the university, came to 
live in the YWCA dormitory of the 
University of California at Los An. 
geles, Westgard Cooperative evolved 


vomen live 
29 ‘ 

32 men stu 
preparing their 
meals six days a week. Entirely stu 


gradually until today 32 
in the YW building and 
dents’ join them in 
rned, the mem- 
menu planning, 
Social activities 
beach parties, 
buffet suppers provide di- 
students. 


dent managed and gove 


bers do their own 


buying, and cooking 

such as dinner dances 
picnics and 
version for busy college 

This project of the YWCA meets a 
demand for adequate, low-cost living 
quarters and serves as superior train- 
ing ground for students eager to as- 
sume responsibility as members of a 
democratic society. 

Each member of the cooperative 
A time 
keeper, bookkeeper, menu planner and 
buyer, treasurer, historian, secretaries, 
vice president and president, and rep- 
the ex- 
ecutive committee of this eating unit. 
A housemother, provided by the YW, 
and two advisers from the Board and 
the UCLA faculty help to guide the 
group. The chief cook and his assist 
ants, all students, prepare the buffet 
breakfast, luncheon, and regular eve 
ning dinner. 

Only o are free 
from racial and religious prejudice ate 
admitted to membership in Westgatd 
Cooperative, which fact is ascertained 
ith a student com 
mittee chosen for Men- 
bers of various races and nationalities 
serve to make this cooperative prac- 
tically an International House. 


works three hours a week. 


resentative at large comprise 


those students wh 


through interview w 
the purpose. 
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Although the fees have been low, 
ranging from $2.50 per week to the 
present $4.00 with the rise in food 
prices, Westgard Cooperative has al- 
most every semester found its treas- 
ary with a profit. The disposal of 
this money is made in the form of a 
practical gift to the building equip- 
ment. 

Men of Westgard last year were 
the intermural champions in football 
on the UCLA campus. The women 
came home with the scholarship cup, 
and the group has established a repu- 
tation for its excellence in musical 
talent as a choral group. 


Stanford’s Student Farmers 


Stanford’s Co-ed Crop Crew volun- 
tered Saturdays and Sundays to join 
the farmers in saving the crops. In 
iddition to this field work, the 
YWCA Cabinet provides training for 
student workers and counselors in 
harvesting crops. How and when do 
you harvest beans, how pick tomatoes 
without bruising them and yourself? 
[These questions were answered in a 
five-week training course. The Cabinet 
cooperates with county, state and Fed- 
eral officials, to meet the challenge of 
“Women in Agriculture.” Here’s the 
record: 


240 students worked 1,08 hours. They 
topped and loaded 643,760 pounds of sugar 
beets for an average of a ton and a half 
per person. 

392 women picked 1,104 boxes of wal- 
nuts and 3,108 lubs of tomatoes ; 76 women 
saved 20 per cent of one walnut crop. 

In tomato canneries, 68 students spent a 
total of 502 hours. 


Correction 


June 10-15 inclusive, one Leader- 
ship Training Seminar for Associa- 
tion presidents and advisers of 
YWCAs and YMCAs in the Southern 
Region, will be held at Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. The two separate confer- 
ences, held in former years at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., and at Talladega Col- 
lege in Alabama, will not be held this 
summer. (The listing of two confer- 
ences for the South, on p. 135 of the 
\pril INTERCOLLEGI AN, was in error.) 
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A Summer Directory 


Continued from the April Intercollegian 


Student Workers in Agriculture, 
Industry and Community Service 

The location of projects for the 
student workers in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and community _ service, 
sponsored by the National Student 
Council of the YWCA and Regional 
Council of the YWCA and YMCA, 
can now be announced : 


In AGRICULTURE. 


Thirty to fifty men and women 
students will spend ten weeks work- 
ing on farms and studying rural 
problems in each of the following 
places : 

Fredonia, N. Y. Director: J. M. 
Dawley, Professor of Sociology, 
Fredonia State Teachers College. 

Connecticut. Director: Mrs. 
Louise Pfuetze, former member of 
the National Student Staff of the 
YWCA. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
announced. 

Baraboo, Wis. Director: Ardath 
Stumpe, formerly Industrial Secre- 
tary, Norwood Branch, Cincinnati 
YWCA. 

State College, Pa. Director: 
Elizabeth Johnston, teacher, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Mt. Holly, N. J. Director: 
Rosalie Oakes, Secretary, University 
of Kentucky YWCA. 


Director to be 


IN INDUSTRY AND COMMUNITY. 


From thirty to fifty students will 
do work in shops and factories for 
wages or do volunteer work in com- 
munity agencies and study urban 
problems for ten weeks during the 
summer, in each of the following 
places : 

Seattle, 
announced. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Director: Dor- 
othea McKee, Assistant in the In- 
dustrial Department, Cleveland 
YWCA. 

Detroit, Mich. Director: Dorothy 
Zimmerman, Secretary, Detroit 
Metropolitan Student YWCA. 

Nashville, Tenn. (Women) Di- 
rector: Rachel Marks, Secretary, 


Kansas State College YWCA. 


Wash. Director to be 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Director: Mrs. 
Edna T. Baty, Secretary, University 
of Pittsburgh YWCA. 

Boston, Mass. (Women) Direc- 
tor: Dr. Elizabeth Jones, Secre- 


tary, Boston Metropolitan Student 
YWCA. 


For further information consult 
the YWCA or YMCA President, or 
write: Fern Babcock, 600 Lexing- 
‘on Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


YWCA Leadership Training Seminar 

The Lake Geneva Training Semi- 
nar for Student YWCA Leaders will 
be held at College Camp, Wis., July 
5-31. It will be combined with em- 
ployment at College Camp, June 24 
September 1. Part of the camp staff 
will be employed because of their in- 
terest in the seminar. Employees re- 
ceive $25 per month and board and 
room. For further information write 
Frances Helen Mains, 5470 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


United Christian Youth Movement 
Conferences — 1943. 


The United Christian Youth 
Movement, which represents the 
young people’s groups of many de- 
nominations, Student YWCAs and 
YMCAs and Church student groups, 
announces its summer conferences: 

Christian Youth Council of North 


America, Jackson’s Mill, West Vir- 
ginia, June 28—July 3 


Southern Region — Lake Junaluska, 
N. C., July 17—20 
Rocky Mountain Region — Geneva 


Glen, Colo., August 8—15 
Eastern Region—W innipesaukee! N. H., 
August 16—28 
Central Region—Lake Geneva, Wis., 
August 23—September 4 
For information, write The In- 
ternational Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 


Other Summer Projects 

Refer to the April INTERCOLLEGIAN 
(page 135) for A Suummer Directory 
listing dates and other information 
concerning summer student projects 
of many kinds. 
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College Editors Say - 


(The Bear Snips the Best) 


About Planning the Peace 


We want a peace p licy which is set 
up by all people Jo) all pe ple instead of 
set up by a few people for a few people 
as it was at the end of the last wat 
We must insist that the Allied Na 
tions give as well as take since it 1s 
only by this 
example that we can gain the coopera 
tion of all concerned.—Chuck Prug! 


Occidental, Occidental | lle 


[f the spirit ot ernationalis 
to grow ut t t s Ww | t tart 
and crushe the tin 
ve can he ure Tf it é ds 
un oiit ell va ie t ) 
this latest period of idealized slaug! 
Marvis Kevser, The Occid 
Tolerance faitl ind kn vi £ 


vorking together as a balanced wh 
are the principles upon which the n 


rid order 


must be based if we ar 


to establish a lasting peace. The wa 
is conclusive proof that knowledg: 
vithout faith can bring nothing but 
turmoil and unrest. We must believe 
if we are going to creat Dr. ] 
Stanley Jones used the exXan ple The 


creation of a heautiful cathedral—that 


1s science - the bor bin f the same 
cathedral that also ence. Thers 

fore wo ld robler can not r ly d 
by science alone, nor can they be 
olved only through religion. Science 


ind religion must work 
The Pony Express. Sacran 


Colle re 


Attitudes and _ ideals 
formed or molded quickl: 


our post-war planning must start now 


cannot 


Peace must bring no spirit of hat 
vengeance against any people. Hatred 
ind ignorance breed the germs of more 
war Barbara Grant Citri {cid 
Citrus lunior College 


CLA Wants International House 
Che gift of the senior class is a piece 
of paper, stating the reasons why 
UCLA wants and needs an interna 
tional house. It will tell th tory 
the foreign students who have had dif 


ficulty in obtaining housing in the “‘re 


stricted zones” of the un ty cr 
munity It will describe the vision of 
he great growth for vhich the 
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university hopes as a new cente1 in 
the Pacific area when foreign students 
will come flocking to the great new 
‘Paris’ which will dominate the best 
f Eastern and Western culture. The 
senior class is attemting to build tor 
| y by placing its comparatively 
all contribution in the form of a 


that day 


tangible piece of paper with which it 


hopes to begin a fund for the creation 
f an international house. The house, 


be built after the war, would, the 


lass feels, be part of their contribu 
vinning the war. for it is di 

ted nning the peace without 
which a military victory would be 
Da Bruin, University ot 


Which is Right or is Either? 


he Da Californian savs: “‘We 
n’t wish to pooh-pooh religion, tor 
t basic institution of our civiliza 


tion and a pillar of support for many 


What 
ispect ol 


ividuals 


bothers us is. the 
illogical incorporating re 
igion and faith into a war progran 
By imploring God to see that the cards 
ire stacked your way, you overlook thi 
fact that the enemy is praying just as 
ard to insure | 


The Dail 


lis place under the sun.” 
“We will 


Californian and 


Trojan replies 
than the 
point out that ‘basic institutions ot 
civilization’ can be used over and over 
foundation stones 


again as Especially 


n time of strife these ‘basic institu 
ions’ are called into use to 
trength to that foundat: 


‘If the Californian is 


clive 


‘bothered’ by 
7 7 


tric Wiogical aspect of 


| incorporating 


gion and faith into a war pro 
gram, we're bothered, too, because the 
‘alifornian is ‘bothered.’ 

} 


Religion and faith are based 


on God. God just plain gov 
What 
fighting for? When 
fancy words from all 


cant eoodness. 


ve Say we are 








the fancy spec ches, 


it’s Goodness, If 


we are fighting for Goodness, we are 
hgehting for God, because God is Good. 
ness. If we are fighting for God, yg 
are fighting for religion and faith. 


» 


by a war, What 
war? We 
What do we d 
have a war program? We 
things for 
settled 


fighting for God. 


“How do we fight? I 
happens 


have a wat 


when we have a 
program 
when we 


stress the which we are 


fighting. It’s then, we are 


“Maybe we're all wrong 


Don’t Be a Quitter 


So you’re dropping out ot school? 

You are one of a minority group @ 
women students who are quitters, With 
a promising university career before 
you and with every incentive to con- 
tinue, you suddenly have decided that 
you will relinquish the privilege of ac 
quiring an education. 

Has it ever occurred to you that you, 
like the a duty to dis 
charge? Do you realize that you are 


soldier, have 


not merely an ornament but a citizen? 
Not only must you prepare yourseli 
o that you may, if necessary, take the 
place of a man in the fields of business 
and production, but you also are re 
sponsible for the perpetuation of our 
educational and cultural activities. 
President Roosevelt repeatedly has 
stressed importance of undiminished 
continuation of the work of our ede 
cational institutions. If you have any 
real “backbone,” you will be cognizant 
of your duty. The obligation of ou 
soldiers is to carry guns; your obliga 
tion is to carry books —and to us 
them.—Mike Minnick, Trojan, USC 
College 
position, but there is nothing crimim 


women are in a_ privileged 
ibout this if they are determined t 
meet the re sponsibilities that go with 
the responsibility of 
learning and understanding. It takes 
. different kind of courage to face 


resolutely this 


their privileges 


responsibility than 
face a barrage of runfire from enemy 


emplacements, but it takes courage @ 


the Sari Mary { loo. Daily Calt- 
fornian, U of C. 
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Unlimited 











A 


Ir’s one thing to be a beaming god- 
father to a bawling infant, and quite 
another to have the baby dumped into 
vour lap and be told, “‘He’s all yours 
é So it 
Margaret 


now; see that he doesn’t die.” 
was that when Mrs 
Burcham, who for several years had 
managed the bookstore at the Asilomar 
Conference, proposed the idea in 1940, 
which eventually became Books Un- 
limited. Charles Cram responded en- 
thusiastically as manager. Within six 
weeks he had on his hands forty paid- 
up memberships and the instructions, 
‘This is a beautiful idea; keep it 
walthy and make it grow.” 

The idea of a cooperative book club 
was not a new one, so no time was lost 
in atiiating with the New York Con- 
sumers Book Cooperative. The Pacific 
Southwest-Asilomar, however, became 
the first student “Y"’ group to expand 
ts conierence wookstore into a year- 
round affair. 

The original membership of forty 
wadrupled during the first year of 
B.U.’s life. Not that the first year 


was all smooth sailing. Orders got 


we 


books went to the wrong people, 
but the year for B.U. and its staff 
wound up in a blaze of glory with its 


1U51, 


first dividend amounting to twenty per 
cent. By the end of twelve months, 
Books Unlimited was firmly estab- 
lished. 

Six months ago, Stanley Gould took 
over. At first Stan found that Books 
Unlimited was only hours spent en- 
tering numbers in a ledger and filing 
countless carbon copies ; 


the thing came to life 


but gradually 
Books began 


their parade across his desk: gov- 
ernment publications packed with 
information: and colorful song col- 
lections; volumes of full plate photo 
graphs; devotional readings; recrea 


tion books, and the latest peace plans. 


Every day’s mil despite the pape 
shortage, brought stacks of publishers’ 
Books Unlimited 
was living up to its name 


hotices and reviews 


MAY, 1943 


B.U. at present has a membership of 
about sixty; most of these are stu- 


dents, ministers, or student workers. 
The north pole is Portland, Oregon; 
the south pole, Tucson, Arizona. The 
co-op is located about on the “equator” 
in Three ( The 
co-op is soon to move to a CPS camp.) 
The members order through B.U. their 


new and second-hand books and maga- 


Rivers, California 


zines, paying the regular list price. As 


a reward for waiting a couple of 


weeks for the order, they save from 
twenty to thirty per cent. These sav- 
ings are refunded quarterly, or may 
he left in the co-op to apply on later 
orders. 

The savings are possible because the 
co-op is granted the usual trade dis- 
counts by publishers, and because it has 
no advertising or rent costs, and no 
large inventories to maintain. From 
the discount is deducted 5 per cent of 
the wholesale price, to cover costs. The 
rest of the discount belongs to the 
member. The only capitalization is a 
fifty-cent payable 


Obviously, 


membership _ fee, 
once, and non-refundable. 
all business must be done on a cash 
basis. As yet, the spectre of insolvency 
has never reared its head. 

The co-op has unearthed many 
prizes in the realm of recreation ma- 
terials. Among these are the familiar 
Kits and Handies (published by the 
Cooperative Recreation Service in Del 
Ohio ) 
tested games, party ideas, crafts, sing- 
ing games, and folk dances. Here in the 
West the Handy Country Dance Book 
($1.00) and the Play Party Book 


($1.00) are especially popular. If you 


aware, which includes time- 


OR 


Book Co-op That Clicks 


want something special in western 


dances, Cowboy Dances by L. Shaw 
($3.50) is worth recommending. This 
is written and illustrated for the new- 
comer to the square dance, but if you 
stick with it, the book will take you 
into some of the most intricate of them 
all. “Grab yo’self a partner and let’s 
0.” 

For the next time the gang gathers 
around the piano, here are a couple of 
combination of 
quality and quantity, get A Treasury 
of the World’s Finest Folk Songs by 
L. Deutsch ($5.00). Here are over 400 
pages of beautiful and little-known 
folk songs from all parts of the world, 


suggestions. For a 


with piano accompaniment and lavish 


illustrations. Equally fine, but less 


expensive, is Singing America by 
This contains 128 choice and 


better-known 


Zanzig. 
songs, including many 
old favorites from operettas and folk 
music. (There is a singer’s edition for 
only “two bits,” and a piano book for 
$1.50.) 

But most of 
B.U. members deal 


the books owned by 
with social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. Because 
there are so many worthwhile books 
to own and cherish, Books Unlimited 
asoyu} djay 0} peziuesio sem 
book interests are unlimited, but whose 


asoyuM 


book budgets are limited. B.U.’s motto 


is: “Begin today to build your library 


the co-op way.” 


* 


Books—and Books 


The YWCA Santa 
Ana’s campus has been a paying con- 
cern since ’23 and is the Y’s chief 
finance. The buying and 
selling cf books is a convenience for 
the students and nets the store one- 
third of the selling price. 

The Bakersfield Junior College 
SCA _ sponsored a book drive which 
resulted in the collection of 125 books 
for the USO and the purchase of 18 
new books for soldier use. 


bookstore on 


source of 


167 








Postage Prepaid 


Calling for a New Deal 


for Colonies 


Dear Epitor: 

The Indian crisis tests the ability 
of England and America to practice 
their war aims. It applies specifically 
to that section of the Atlantic Char- 
ter the principle of which recognizes 
self-government for all peoples. 

The President has said the charter 
must apply everywhere. However, 
enthusiasm for the war by peoples, 
especially those of the colonial world, 
will be aroused and heightened only 
if these groups recognize the war as 
their own war for liberation, 
they are granted the 
participation. 


and if 
right of full 


The Cripps proposals were re- 
jected last spring by the Indian Na 
tional Congress, the Moslem League, 
the Untouchables, and by the latter’s 
ancient adversaries, the Orthodox 
Hindu groups represented by the 
mahasabha. Each of these 
None desires the 
perpetuation of an alien domination 
superimposed by force, 
in the soil, 


groups 
desires self-rule. 


without roots 


without community in 


culture or tradition. and with eco 
nomic interests at variance’ with 
those of India. 

The handful of British who hay 


ruled this vast land for many years 
have maintained a steady flow 
way) of capital 
Profits flow to the 
their control of 
banking, 
Indian 


(one 
into England 
sritish through 
f Indian currency and 
the administration of the 
tariff for the 


British control over 


benefit of 


Indian industry. 





MINISTERIAL 
STUDENTS 
ATTENTION! 


The church needs you for 
training as future religious 
leaders. You must provide 
the future chaplains for the 
Army and Navy or replace 
pastors already drawn into 
the chaplaincy. Write for 
full information about the 
relation of Selective Service 








Students in Service ... 


keep in touch with them through 
personal letters, local news, and 


The Indercollegion 


In-Service Subscription 
Postpaid anywhere 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








to the Ministry. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





trade, 
India 


shipping, insurance, etc. The 
Act of 1935 effectively pre- 
vents Indian interference of British 
control over Indian finance. 

British rule in In- 
itself an answer to the 
that an Indian government 
could not maintain “law and order.” 
The administration at New Delhi, by 
its own actions, has invited civil war, 
the outbreak of communal feuds and 
severe dislocation of economic life. 
In British hands lay responsibility 


The record of 
dia is in 
charge 


for the defense of Malaya and 
3urma, and the Dutch East Indies. 
But the Japanese won cheap vic- 
tories over the prostrate body of 
these decaying colonial systems 
based on white supremacy. 

Past experiences seem to prove 


can be de 
fended only through active coopera 
tion among the people, 
and armed forces 

clear 
policv towa ere = 
William Clive Smith, San Jose State 
Colleae, *43. 


that areas such as these 
government 
It becomes gen- 
that a basic 


rd colonies is 


erally change in 


Shoes are precious these days; it’s 
a compliment to be called a heel !— 
The Occidental 


ess 
Ye sterday 
Only some of it hasn’t happened yet 
UCLA °4' 


* * * 


is everything. 


Donald Bradford 


[ was one minute late for work. 
Well, it had to happen. One can’t 
step on the hem of the skirt of the god- 
dess of chance forever without trip- 
ping.—D. B. 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN PART II 





HORIZONS ABROAD 








Issued by The Student Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
NOVEMBER, 1942 








A VENTURE OF FAITH IN 
A WORLD AT WAR 


For nearly fifty years the greatest single event in 
the Christian life of each student generation of the 
United States and Canada was the great Quadrennial 
Convention on World Missions. Thousands of dele- 
gates from hundreds of colleges and universities 
gathered in these memorable assemblies for inspira- 
tion and challenge. 

The commanding concern of these meetings was the 
spread of the Christian faith to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, including the neglected areas of our own 
country. At one time the watchword of this dynamic 
movement was “the evangelization of the world in this 
generation!” The spearhead of the enterprise was the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
Usually, only a small proportion of the convention 
delegates were student volunteers, however, as this 
was the quadrennial meeting-ground of the leaders 
from all the student Christian organizations. It was 
as important to them as to the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 

Since 1935 no such meeting has been held. There 
was an important Consultative Conference on the 
World Christian Mission, in Toronto, in 1939; but 
it was limited to a much smaller number of delegates. 
Very few students who are still in college were there. 
Those who attended were eager for a subsequent larger 
meeting, and the organizations they represented have 
been in close consultation ever since, with a view to 
carrying out this desire. 

Now it has been officially decided by all the major 
student Christian movements, represented through the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council, the Com- 
mission on University Work of the Council of the 
Church Boards of Education, the Student Volunteer 
Movement and the Canadian Student Christian Move- 
ment, to attempt to hold such a gathering at Christmas- 
time, 1943-44, possibly in Detroit. It is recognized 
that present conditions of travel and student life, which 
may be even more drastically affected by world events 
a year hence, might make it quite possible, or even 
probable, that the date or character of the conference 
might have to be changed. The Conference Commit- 
lee, representing the sponsoring organizations, has no 
desire to be foolhardy in attempting the impossible. 

On the other hand, it is widely felt that now is 
exactly the time to undergird our continental fellow- 
ship as Christian students, to demonstrate the depth 
of our Christian faith, and to assert our resolve that 


the spread of the Gospel of Christ shall go forward 
at all costs. Whether or not it proves possible for 
the conference itself to take place, it is proposed by 
the Conference Committee to prepare for a continent- 
wide student missionary emphasis of one kind or an- 
other as a projection of the conference plan. 

The corner-stone of this missionary emphasis dur- 
ing the next two years is to be an intensive and exten- 
sive program of study in student groups all across the 
United States and Canada. This is to go forward 
whether the conference takes place or not. Even a 
study program is a venture of faith, as it is most diffi- 
cult to forecast what the shape of things to come on 
the campuses of our continent, is going to be. 

Nevertheless, the study materials are now in prepa- 
ration, and it is expected that some of them will be 
in circulation by the late Spring of 1943. Each piece 
of literature is to be written with a view to underlining 
the importance of missions. The first is to be an open- 
ing pamphlet on the world background and the spirit- 
ual opportunity which have given rise to the plan for 
a conference. The next four are to be booklets for 
solid study, to deal respectively with the basic voca- 
tion of the individual Christian in the setting of his 
membership in the world-wide Church; the Christian 
faith in the face of our current spiritual confusion; the 
world-wide Church in its actual achievement and in 
its course for the future; and the Bible as the source 
and inspiration of the world Christian mission. The 
sixth document is to be a call to prayer and devotional 
guide, to accompany the preparatory studies. 

Presumably, the readers of Horizons ABROAD are 
interested in the world mission of the Church, and 
hence in any student venture that can undergird the 
missionary enterprise. What then can you do? You 
can earnestly pray for this undertaking. You can 
discuss it with friends, and send your ideas to the 
Conference Committee, at the address which appears 
on this publication. You can participate in study 
groups on your campuses, or see that they are organ- 
ized if they do not already exist. You can help to 
assure the use of speakers, from any of the sponsor- 
ing organizations, concerning the entire undertaking. 
You can help to set up week-end conferences, or 
briefer conferences, on your campus for a thorough 
consideration of this enterprise. Above all, you can 
find things to do among your fellow-students, or in 
your community, that will reveal whether you are a 
good missionary in your present life attitudes! 

If an undertaking of this magnitude strikes you as 
unrealistic under present conditions, review the his- 








tory of the last 2,000 years with this question riveted 
in your mind: When has mankind made the most 
significant spiritual progress—- under circumstances 
that were favorable, or when obstacles were severe? 
This is not alone a venture of faith, but of determina- 
tion! We shall rely on God for help, but we shall 
seek to be His instruments. If we have anything to 
say as Christians about the need of men for the Chris- 
tian message, this is the time of times to say it. lt 
was never more imperative to proclaim and apply, 
throughout the world, the Christian Gospel of healing 
and love. 


RETURNING MISSIONARIES 

On August 25th the good ship “Gripsholm” arrived 
in New York with a precious cargo of about 700 mis- 
sionaries, nearly 500 of whom were Protestants from 
the Far East. Some of them had been interned in 
prison camps; most of them had been uncomfortable, 
restricted, hungry; all had been subjected to anxieties 
and uncertainties for a period of months. Had they 
been disheartened or discouraged, it would not have 
surprised us. But they were neither of these. The senti- 
ment of the group is probably best summarized in the 
statements of a few: 

“None of us wanted to leave. We would not 
have done so had there been any alternative. The 
Chinese Christians are still working, planning, 
counting on us for help. We are not discouraged. 
We are uncertain as to how the work is going on 
and how we are going to be connected with it, 
but we have no question but that the Church is in 
God’s hands. We have no regrets. We were there 
to maintain a witness and would have gone fur- 
ther to maintain it had it been necessary.” 

In Japan, Chosen, Thailand and elsewhere the ex- 
periences were similar and the reactions practically 
identical. In each country national Christians rose 
up to demonstrate their faith in and love for their 
fellow-Christians in a remarkable way, especially when 
one realizes that in so doing they were exposing them- 
selves to possible future recriminations. 

Finally in a paragraph that reminds one of the 
Apostle Paul we read: 

“Internment for me meant concentration, not 
in the dreaded physical sense of barracks and 
monotony, but in the blessed experience of ‘this 
one thing I do. With our range of activities 
bounded by the compound walls, it was the op- 
portunity to explore more fully the outreaches 
of the spirit.” 

In one list of Certainties the experiences and hopes 
of all are summarized, the crowning Certainty being 
that not only will missionaries be needed in the fu- 
ture, but that from among these, many will return, 
accompanied by many of those now preparing to meet 
future needs in temporarily overshadowed lands. 


THE JAPANESE CHURCH FEDERATION 
OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
August 16, 1942. 
The Returned Missionaries from the Orient 
Dear Fellow Workers in Christ: 


It has been brought to our attention that vou who 





have been devoting your lives to the Orient have afte, 
months of special dangers and hardships of war yp. 
turned to this country. Your enforced evacuation mug 
have been heartbreaking, to leave those you love ang 
who love you, to leave the fruits of your work so welj 
established, to leave the land you have come to Joy 
so much. Our sorrow and regret in this matter igs very 
great. 

We understand that the Board of Missions are de. 
termined to push forward the work more vigorously 
than ever when the war is over. We join you in your 
prayer that soon God might establish a pei manent and 
righteous peace in the world and that you might be 
able to go back to your work happy and secure jy 
the knowledge that your heartbreaking experience yil| 
never again be repeated. May the tuture work pros 
per greatly to forge a chain of good will around the 
world. 

We who have written this letter to you are the ip 
ternees now living in Tanforan Reception center near 
San Francisco. We have been working in our Churches 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Sap 
Mateo and other cities of the Bay Area. Soon we 
shall be sent to a Relocation center where we will be 
settled for the duration of this war. We feel that we 
have a great opportunity here in this center to bring 
to Christ those people who have been awakened by 
this emergency. We need your love and your help 
which we have once shared with those people in the 
Orient. We ask your prayer that our work might touch 
all the Japanese people living in America. 

The future presents us with the greatest task for 
you and for us to work hand in hand for the after 
war rehabilitation. 

Thanking you for your noble work and praying that 
God will soon unite all races of this world in Christian 
Fellowship. 

We, the under-signers, speak for all the Christian 
Japanese living in the various centers scattered 
throughout the western States. 

Your brothers in Christ, 
(Signed by eighteen Japanese Christian Pastors 
on the Pacific Coast.) 


CALLS THAT CHALLENGE 


In this number of Horizons ABROAD we are not it 
cluding a detailed list of Calls to Missionary Service, 
not because there are no calls, but because of the 
present uncertainties regarding travel to some fields 
However, we are requested to make special mention 
of the following: 

The Board of the United Brethren in Christ is 
ready to repeat the calls listed in the last issue of 
Horizons ABROAD. 

The American Board lists 42 candidates needed 
to fill 27 positions in Africa, China, India, Turkey, 
Syria and Ceylon. 

The United Christian Missionary Society list 
calls for: 

1. A nurse for Aguascalientes, Mexico, to go 


at once. 
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2. Two married doctors for Belgian Congo, 
Africa, to go as soon as transportation can 
be secured via air to Buenos Aires, then 
steamship to Cape Town, These five per- 
sons must be members of the church of 
Disciples of Christ. 

The United Lutheran Church Board of Missions 
sends in the following: 

Votep: That the candidate committee make 
definite and intensive effort to enlist and pre- 
pare needed candidates to be sent to our 
fields after the war is over.” 

The Board of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
lists 51 calls in Brazil, Africa, China and Mexico. 

The Methodist Board of Missions and Church 
Extension lists two urgent needs in addition to 
the general list: 

1. A young man with secretarial and busi- 

ness experience to supervise a book store 
in Elisabethville, Belgium Congo, Africa, 
and 

2. An experienced printer for a mission 

press at Johannesburg, Southeast Africa. 

The Presbyterian Board is seeking candidates in 
compliance with the recent action of the General 
Assembly authorizing the recruiting of 500 Ap- 
pointees-in-Waiting. A number of missionaries 
are able to go at the present time to such fields 
as are now accessible. 

All the Boards have similar needs for young people 
who are willing to give full-time service in many pro- 
fessions. Among the most urgent are needs for agri- 
culturists, teachers and people with theological train- 
ing, nurses and doctors. Candidates are in many cases 
being accepted for immediate or future assignment to 
foreign fields. The opinion is constantly expressed that 
the time of waiting that is now ours is God-given and 
permits us to prepare more fully and completely for 
foreign service people who will be called upon to 
match the challenge of the future. Teachers, nurses 
and social workers are all needed in the home field. 
Specialists in Christian Education who will work in 
weekday schools of religion and in the local churches 
may acquire invaluable experience now for work 
abroad in the future. The missionary-of-the-future 
must be an unusual person with extraordinary gifts 
fully developed. The opportunity is world-wide; the 
demands are minutely exacting; the call is challeng- 
ing; the response incumbent upon all who love the 
Lord Jesus. 

All interested candidates are requested to communt- 
cate with the Student V olunteer Movement. 


NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 
FOR CHRIST 


These words which contain a vital present-day chal- 
lenge, were written about a century ago by a Presby- 
lerian missionary who in the end gave his life among 
the Afghans. 

“The peculiar nature of the difficulties with which 
this mission (in Afghanistan) will have to contend 


appears to demand men of robust health and strong 
constitution. . They must be able to stand the 
scorching sun and the stifling simoon as well as in- 
tense cold; they must be able to make daily marches 
from 25 to 30 miles either on foot or on camels, as 
water is scarce, and they could not well travel except 
with caravans of merchants who do not make such 
long marches. They must be willing to live for weeks 
and even months with no other protection from at- 
mospheric influences but the canvas walls and roofs 
of their tents. They must be willing to forego the 
prime luxury of Christian civilization—cleanliness. . . . 
Let them be able to handle a gun for often their 
dinner will depend upon their skill as sportsmen. . . . 
Let them possess some knowledge of medicine and 
carry with them a good supply of the commonest 
remedies, and finally, to their love of souls and zeal 
for God, they must add the entire willingness to lay 
down their lives, and that not merely in that general 
sense in which missionaries are often said to go forth 
with their lives in their hands; for . . . they will be 
surrounded by political fanatics, religious zealots, and 
the most blood-thirsty robbers. . . .” 

The writer was a scholarly man who translated the 
New Testament into Pashtu, the outstanding dialect 
of the people of southern Afghanistan. At the time of 
his death there was no one to take his place and it 
has been impossible for his successors to do very much 
since that time to reach these people. 

Afghanistan is still one of the challenging pioneer 
areas of the foreign mission field. There one finds 
little luxury even today, but the soul of the Afghan 
is as hungry for God as any soul can be, and it is 
given to us who know Him to share Him as widely as 
possible. The opportunity offers sacrifice, hardship 
and perhaps little reward of encouragement, but the 
challenge is there and that challenge is implicit in the 
command, “Go ye.” 


WHY I TRAVEL FOR THE S.V.M. 


God is the sovereign ruler of history. Righteous- 
ness will therefore prevail. I plan to travel for the 
Student Volunteer Movement, for I believe this to be 
true. 


In the fourth century Augustine, watching the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire, despairing in the losses 
of the Christian Churches to the barbarians, wrote the 
“City of God,” a constant witness to the faith that 
righteousness comes from eternity and that like 
eternity it will prevail. Facing a similar catastrophic 
revolution I turn with others to God’s righteousness 
as‘ the foundation of all life. What then does this 
demand? In it I see a need to explore with students 
the demands of God, to penetrate into the “unanswer- 
ables,” to seek insights into past Christian thought 
and action, and to come to a full realization that crea- 
tivity, a new world, a new Church, as the pearl in the 
oyster, comes by irritation, toil, and pain. In these, 
the Student Volunteer Movement sees its task. I wish 
to share in that task. 

God always makes demands upon us. But at times 
they are greater and clearer than at others. Today the 








compulsion to share the Christian faith is upon us, for 
it alone can revitalize the local Churches and in it 
alone can men find a common center around which 
they cau revolve. 

To meet this compulsion soldiers, doctors, teachers, 
conscientious objectors, and others must reorientate 
their life perspectives. They will continue to “wander 
aimlessly between two worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be born,” unless these reorientations are 
made. In the light of this need our Student Volunteer 
job is to offer a channel of expression, one that brings 
integration out of emotional dilemmas, one that binds 
them to a life-dedicated vocation giving them a sta- 
bility and hope. It is this One Commitment of train- 
ing, abilities, and strength in the service of Christ at 
home or abroad for which we ask. For, 


“Whether we climb, whether we plod 
Space, one task the scant years lend- 
To find some path that leads to God, 
And keep it to the end.” 


(Signed) Tracy JoNEs 


BOOKNOOK 
ANSWERING DISTANT CALLS’ 


A new and very different book of missionary biog- 
raphies introducing the reader to 18 vital personali- 
ties, people who, for the most part, are working today 
in Japan, China, the Philippines, Thailand, Burma, 
India, the Egyptian Sudan, Africa, Nicaragua and 
Chile—people who have answered distant calls for 
Christ. 

Published by Association Press, New York, for the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Cloth, $1.50. 

*Available in individual pamphlets at 15c each. 
Discounts on quantity orders. 


YOU ARE MY FRIENDS 


A recent book by Frank C. Laubach, the beloved 
author of Letters by a Modern Mystic and other help- 
ful works. In You Are My Friends one finds himself 
in the realm of the spirit breathing its rarified atmos- 
phere, discovering new delights in companionship with 
Christ. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


IN THIS GENERATION 
By Ruth Wilder Braisted 
The life of a man who, as a college student, was 
swept into the mighty current of God’s plan for the 
world, and in the effort to measure up to its demands 
died to self that he might live on in hundreds of lives 
across the world through the years. Friendship Press. 


Paper, 75c; Cloth, $1.25. 


ANNO DOMINI 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette 
An instructive and convincing picture of the influ- 
ence of Jesus across the centuries. Fascinating reading. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


ers 
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BEHOLD THY KING 


The last chapter of Anno Domini which contains , 
summary of the book, with a brief statement by the 
Student Volunteer Movement. A most valuable bookle 
for all followers of the Master. Student Volunter 
Movement. 20c. 


THE MISSIONARY-ARTISTS 
LOOKS AT HIS JOB 
By Ronald Owen Hal} 


The Bishop of Hong Kong has written a book of 
unusual value, marked originality, and stimulating jp, 
terest. It is short—only 64 pages—but every page is 
challenging. International Missionary Council, 5 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 50c. 


NEWS NOTES 


In Chosen the Japanese government has commandeered 
the Church bells and melted them along with a greg 
many other metal objects, but the congregations of foy 
thousand and two village churches meet nevertheless each 
Sunday and Wednesday to pray and sing and to talk ¢ 
the things concerning the Kingdom. 

Oct. 1942 
Foreign Affairs Bulletin 
Presbyterian Board of 


Foreign Missions U. §, A. 


Thoughts on Unity 


“Two Cuurcu Groups Propose Mercer Lnvotving 
1,708,146 CoMMUNICANTS” 

A newspaper headline over an article concerning th 
uniting of the Evangelical-and-Reformed and Congrep 
tional-Christian groups. Every effort at unity helps 
heal a world torn asunder. 


“The average missionary must stand convicted of his 
failure to reach the Moslems in China. Unfortunately, i 
many of the provinces where it has not been possible t 
set aside missionaries to definite study and work amon 
Mohammedans, very few of them have come in contad 
with the Gospel. No Christian can ignore the claims tk 
Moslem makes upon him... .” 

China’s Millions. Oct. 1 


China Inland Mission 


and womel- 
Are we preparing ourselt 


God works through men. He needs men 
to do His work in the world. 
to serve him? 


Jesus Christ is the object of all things, and the cenit 
to which all things tend. Whoso knows Him knows & 
meaning of all things.—Pascal. 


“To me Christ means everything. . . . When I thinké 
God, I think of Him in terms of Christ, who came? 
reveal God to man. . . . I should sooner lose everythitt 
than the friendship and fellowship of Christ. I unde 
stand what Martin Luther meant when he said: ‘If anyom 
came to knock at the door of my heart and asked 
lived there, the answer would not be Martin Luther, 
Jesus Christ.’” 

Rosert WIvper, 
Founder of the Student Volunteer Movemeni 
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CALLS TO MISSIONARY SERVICE 


Agricultural 
Brazil 
East Brazil. One agricultural specialist SP 


Burma 
One family. AB 


China 
Foochow. One gricultural work in Unior 
School. M 


1 
couple a 


( mm! 


Acriculturist—For the Bible Training School in Medellin. PUSA 
Business 


{trica 


“ij 


Luebo. One assistant business man SP 


Burma 
Mission treasurer. AB 


China 
Treasurer (married). General Treasure r the 
Associated Missio1 1 an intimate 
accounting and banking, as well as tact in 
missionaries. The Associated Mission 
missionaries of 


other insurance 


office of the 
knowledge of 
dealing with many 
[Treasurers handle, for the 
China, travel bookings, the placing of fire and 
of foreign exchange, the 
interior. The treasurers all 
addition, the treasurers for 
special responsibility for their own 


[Treasurers wit 


the purch ise and sale 
purchase of supplies for those in the 


h 


are in this general work, and, in 


1e denominati 





missionaries and the making of reports to their Boards in the 
United States PUSA 
Educational 

Africa 

Adams College, near Durban, man (family) f industrial edu 

cation. ABC 
Bulape. One educational mat SP 
Central Congo. One educator—ma M 
*Fast Africa. One woman teacher ABC 

Liberia. One teacher-man M 
Liberia. One woman teacher with experience in primary grades 


for the House of Bethany. 


Cape Mount PE 


Liberia. One woman teacher with administrative experience for 
Julia C. Emery Hall for Girls, Bromle PE 
Luebo. One educational mai ~) y 


Luebo One lady teacher for Central School SP 
Nigeria. One single woman teacher or « ne couple for teachers. CB 
Nigeria. One couple for house parents and business manager. CB 
Rhodesia Three educational leaders—women. M 
*South Africa. One woman social worker. A BC 

Southern Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. One educationist with doc 

tor's degree in education Expe rience in teaching Linguistic 
aDLity Up 
x uthern Rhodesia. One « uple -educational evangelistic Mutum 
dara. MM 
*West Africa. Two educators, Schools. ele 

mentary and grammar grades ABC 
West Africa. Educational couple. With knowledge of French for 


women. Boarding 


secondary school. PUSA 
{laska 

‘enana. One housemother for St. Mark’s School for Indian boys 
and girls, PE 


Argentina 


Two women teachers. M 
Brazil 

Two teachers for home economics M 
East Brazil. One single woman teacher. SP 
East Brazil. Two teachers who could engage in primary, second- 
ary or agricultural work. SP 
North Brazil. One teacher for Agnes Erskine College SP 
West Brazil. One single lady missionary (teacher for Bible train- 
ing school — teacher of nursing and hygiene ) SP 
Burma 

lwo families (one for Theological Seminary AB 
Chile 

Matron for Escuela Popular Valparaiso. Someone older 


than the usual candidate, of strong Christian personality, good 
disposition; one interested in doing personal work among the 


girls of the institution. PUSA 
China 

Two families AB 
Two teacher-administrators. WAB 
One couple, Foochow Conference — Anglo-Chinese College. M 
One couple, Soochow University. M 
One couple, Hinghwa Conference — educational-evangelistic. M 
One English teacher woman. M 
Five Home Economics teachers. M 
Two Kindergartners to train Kindergartners should have 
nursery school training if possible. M 


Woman educator. For the Fuhsiang Girls School, the one mission 
high school for girls in Hunan Province. She should be a well- 
qualified teacher of the English language, with administrative 
ability, high Christian ideals, winning personality, and adapt- 
ability. Training in music would be a decided asset. The teacher 
should have a vision of the contribution a Christian school can 
have in training a Christian leadership. PUSA 
Diongloh, near Foochow. Educator, woman. Rural institutes and 
general educational program. ABC 


*Foochow. Educator — woman. ABC 
*North China. Six school men (families). ABC 
*North China. Educator—woman ABC 


Shaowu, Pierce Girls School. Educator, woman, to teach music 
and English. School normally in Foochow, now carrying on in- 


land in Shaowu ABC 
( ul I 

One teacher for Junior Colleg« M 
I pt 

Cairo. Two teachers of English Composition and Rhe 


(Three years) 
Cairo. One teacher of Elementary Mathematics and Chemistr 
(Three years) AU 


Cairo. One male secretary who knows stenogray to act as 
secretary to the President. (Three vears AUC 
Honduras 
One woman for educational work St. Louis R 
| e ¢ the ‘ is s tter as << - S 
é n 4 4 if possibl 








EDUCATIONA continued ) 


India 


Assam. One family \B 
Bengal Conference. One couple, Ushagram, Pakautr M 
Bengal-Orissa. One family, AB 
Bengal-Orissa. One teacher-administrator WAB 


Jombay Conference. One couple, educational-evangelistic. M 

Gujarat Conference. One educationist womat M 
India. One coupk UCMS 
Indus River Conference. Two educationists wome! M 
Lucknow Conference. One couple, for vocational educatior 


Arrah. M 


medical and educatior 


*Madura. [-ducator (family) for the American College. Pro- 
fessor of Physics, preferably a Ph.D. in the general field; with 
teaching experience ABC 
*Madura. Educator, woman, for Pierce High School for Girls. 
Special training in educatior ABC 
*Madura, Educator (family) for American College ABC 
*Madutr i. Educat r, woman, ft Pierce H h School AB 
Marathi, Bombay. Social worker (family) for Nagpada Neigh 
borhood House. Dispensat library, public hall, hostel, play- 
ground. Man trained in social and religious work ABC 
* Marathi. Social work: for Marathi field ABC 
North India ( feret One couple, to develop cottage indus- 
tries M 
South | a | On iple, educati ts, Rural Higl 
School, Gulbarga M 
South India. Two famil AB 
South India. Two teacl Iministrator WAB 
Japan 
l'wo educa il lect ABC 
ur educa ‘ ABE 
Vf 
Ot 4! i ve it M 
Woman teache Hodge Me eit 
traine { t Domestic S PUSA 
Peru 
[wo English tea M 
} 
(One ed it i 1 101 it i UCMS 
(one ( erati i i 1 itional 
UCMS 
Svrt 
Aleppo. Educator, woman, for Girls High School. Science, mathe- 
matics or English. Experience required; also language ability. 
ABC 
Beirut. Educational woman for either the faculty of the Junior 
College in Beirut or for one of the secondary schools PUSA 
Turke 
Istanbul. | t Publication Departme: 
ABC 
*Ista u. VU socia ‘ \ in, for Turke \B¢ 
*Istanbul. Six educators ynen, for the Near East Schools. AB( 
Izmir (Smyrna). Three educators, women, for the America 
Collegiate Institute. One teacher mathematics through college 
freshman class level. One teacher of science. One woman for 
head of Boarding Department ABI 
Scutari (suburb of Istanbul). Three educator women, for 
American Academy for Girls (junior and senior high grade). Ons 
teacher of science: physics, chemistry, bi logy. One teacher 
beginning and advanced English (may be three-year term ay 
pointment One educator-teacher of English ABC 


Talas, near Kayseri. Two tutors (three-year term) for boys 
school of junior high grade. English, also mathematics or ele- 
mentary science ABC 
Tarsus. Two tutors (three-year term) for American College. 
Senior high grade. One m mathematics. The other for elemen- 


tary science AB( 
Urugua 

(One teacher comme il Ss ects N 
(ne if tea yma \f 


Evangelistic 


{frica 

Four families (evangelistic education AB 
Angola. One couple for work among the Der s Tribe M 
*Fast Africa. One minister (family ABC 





Liberia. Two ordained men, preferably unmarried. PE 
Lubondai. One evangelistic man. 
Nigeria. Four evangelistic families. CR 
North Africa. One couple for rural work. 
North Africa. Six women for general evangelistic work \" 
South, Natal. Two ministers (families) for work in the churches 
among the Zulus in large area near Durban. ABC 
*South Africa Mission. Minister (family). ABC 
West Africa, Evangelistic couple. Wife a nurse, if possibe. 
PUSA 
West Africa. Three evangelistic men (unmarried). One with 
knowledge of Spanish and one trained in agriculture especially 
desired, PUSA 
West, Angola, Portuguese West Africa. Two ministers (fam). 
lies) for work among the Ovimbundu. Experience in rural life 
essential ABC 
Alaska 


Two ordained men PE 


Brazil 
Four couples for pioneer church work in frontier communi 


ties M 


East Brazil. Three evangelistic couples SP 
East Brazil. One evangelist for Indian work SP 
Fast Brazil. One evangelist for Matto Grosso Field. SP 


Lavras Field, Bahia. Evangelistic couple for the Lavras Fieig 
which comprises a vast rural area in the heart of the state of 
Bahia, about 300 miles from east to west and 320 miles from north 
It is a densely populated agricultural and diamond cep. 
ter. In this great field there is only one missionary, who single. 
handed, is taking spiritual help to as many people in this region as 
he can reach, many of them only once a year. The people are 
friendly as a result of evangelism and influence of the church 
school and hospital at Ponte Nova, which has radiated through- 
out the whole field PUSA 
North Brazil. Three evangelistic couples SI 


to south 


West Brazil. Three evangelistic couples SP 
Bolivia 

One couple for church work Mi 
One couple for work among Indians \ 


rma 
ree families AB 


Central Ameri 


Costa Rica. One couple for church and educational work. M 
Panama. One couple for church work \ 


Cevlon 


*One minister (family 


for Jaffna. ABC 
China 


Three families AB 
One evangelist WAB 
*One minister (family) for Foochow Missio1 AB( 
*Two religious and social workers, women, for Foochow Mis 


sion. ABI 
Evangelistic couple. A couple trained in industrial skills and with 
an interest in cooperatives, with experience in the home church 
PUSA 

Woman Evangelist. Someone prepared in Religious Education 
particularly in rural fields. She should be physically strong a 
spiritually thoroughly equipped for a difficult but 
worth-while task PUSA 


1 
well ds 


mmensely 


Evangelistic couple. A couple with special interest and prepara 
tion in work with students and young people. PUSA 
East China Conference. One couple for district work. M 
*“North China. Five ministers (families). AB 
*North China. Five religious and social workers, women. AB 
Shansi, North China. Three single ladies. CB 
Shaowu. One minister (family) to guide in a Christian program 
for a rural community ABC 
[wo religious and social workers, women; fot 


work in home 
ABU 


and rural communities 


Colombia 

Evangelistic couple. Couple for Bucaramanga PUSA 
Evangelistic couple for work in the Sinu Vallue. They should be 
a couple with a rural background, and without children. If th 
man should have a slight knowledge of building and constructio 
t would be helpful. Since many of the parishioners will be almost 
full-blooded Negroes, a couple without racial prejudice a 
strong physically, so as to be able to carry on extensive itmer 
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rion under considerable hardships, are desired. If the wife could 
tit 2 To 
have nursing experience, it would be a tremendous asset. PUSA 
Guatemala 

Fyangelistic couple for work among the Quiche Indians. A young 
-ouple who are willing to live under very primitive conditions and 
who have been given a thorough training in linguistics. PUSA 
Haiti 

One ordained man, able to speak French fluently. PE 
Hawatan Island Ss 

Two ordained men PE 


Honduras 


One woman for evar gelistic work St. Louis—ER 
ndta 
One woman for evangelistic work St. Louis — ER 
One evangelistic couple UCMS 
One evangelistic woman UCMS 
Assam. Three families AB 
Bengal Conference. Two women for district work M 
Bengal-Orissa. One family. AB 
Bombay Conference. One couple, evangelistic-educational work. 
M 
Bombay Presidency. Two evangelistic families. CB 
*Madura. One minister (famil) ABC 


*Marathi, Ahmednagar. One minister (family) for work in rural 
jistrict. Literacy program and health movements. Practical ex- 
rience desired ABC 
Marathi, Ahmednagar. One religious worker (educator) woman 
for the Bible Training Schooi, for the training of Indian women 


workers and refresher courses for men and women and exten- 
sion work among villagers ABC 
North India. Two couples for evangelistic-educational work. M 
North India. Two women for district work M 


Punjab. Evangelistic woman for the Punjab Mission. The 
ypportunity in the rural areas of the Punjab Mission is limited 
nly by the strength of the missionary. Two missionaries have 
recently been taken out of district work for other activities and 
me has retired. The work among women in the Punjab includes 
everything from Bible teaching to literacy work and running 
short-term summer schools, in which are taught Bible, modes 
of Christian worship, homemaking, etc. One of the chief functions 
of the woman evangelist will be to work with the women in a 
rapidly-growing church PUSA 
*Sholapur, One religious and social worker, woman. Industrial 
ity with cotton mills. To carry forward social program in co- 
eration with Sholapur Church ABC 
*Sholapur. One minister (family) for Marathi District, ABC 
South India. Three families AB 
West India. Evangelistic man. Evangelist for youth, Western 
India Mission. The recognition of the need for this type of man 
was stimulated by Mr. Mack’s visit to India at the time of the 
Madras Conference and his subsequent correspondence with the 
Mission. Just where he would be assigned, we do not know, but 
probably it would be at Kolhapur where there is a Mission Boys’ 
School and where there are several state colleges. Such a man 
would probably have Mission-wide responsibilities in directing a 


vouth program in the different stations PUSA 
lapan 
*One minister (family) ABC 


Vexico 


Evangelistic uple to take the place of a missionary recently 
it several years in holding Bible Conferences all 
wer the country. The one who replaces this missionary will have 
, then teaching ability or specializa- 
tion in Bible teaching would be a real asset. If his wife were 
musically inclined, it would be helpful. This couple will have to be 
physically strong enough to endure rough travel and primitive 
living conditions PUSA 


retired who sper 


be an evangelist, primarily 


rive evangelistic couples to work in rural Indian villages. Train- 
ing im cratts and trades necessary. All should have special lin- 
guistic interest to work on unrecorded Indian languages. PUSA 


l'wo evangelistic couples SP 
“One minister (family). ABC 
Pery 

One couple for church work M 
‘hilip pines ‘ 

*Two ministers (families) ABC 
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Turkey 


Istanbul. One minister (family). Broad training and experience 
in pastoral work; to be in fellowship with Christian (Evangelical ) 
churches among Greeks and Armenians. Personal contacts with 


Moslems. Turkish must be spoken. ABC 
*Istanbul. One religious and social worker, woman. ABC 
Uruguay 

One couple for pioneer church work. M 
V enesuela 

A couple for city and student evangelism in Caracas. PUSA 
Virgin Islands 

One woman evangelistic worker. PE 
West Indies 

Family—evangelistic work. UB 


Western Europe 

*Three ministers (families), wives to follow later when there 
is opportunity, for Mission of Fellowship. The men would go 
over singly at first; one must be mature experienced man sup- 
ported on interdenominational basis cooperating with committee 
in Geneva. To bring encouragement and help to the churches 
of Europe in post-war period. Two younger men may work at 
first directly in relief ; will be located for the religious work later. 


Perhaps in France or Spain or Germany. ABC 
Industrial 

Africa 

Central Congo. One couple—builder. M 





South East Africa. One couple—printer, Johannesburg. M 


Medical (Physicians) 


Africa 

Two doctors. AB 
One doctor. WAB 
Angola, Dondi. One physician, woman. Hospital, large mission 
schools, surgery, supervision of medical work. ABC 
Belgian Congo. One physician. UCMS 
Central Congo. One couple—doctor. M 


East, Southern Rhodesia, Mt. Silinda. Two physicians, one a 
woman and one a man surgeon with family. Small hospital, large 


clinics in schools and kraals, nurses training school. ABC 
*Elende. One physician (family). Hospital, leper colony, out- 
station clinics. Man or woman may be sent. ABC 
*Elende. One physician (family) for West Africa Mission. ABC 
Liberia. One doctor—man or woman. WUL 
Nigeria. Three doctors. CB 
West, Angola, Chilesso, One physician (family), small hospital 
and large clinic, must train his aids and nurses. ABC 


West Africa. Dentist. Married, wife a nurse if possible. A man 
who, in addition to his training as a dentist, would have consider- 
able mechanical knowledge and experience to keep the rather com- 
plicated plant of the Central Hospital in working order. PUSA 
Ceylon 

Inuvil. One physician, woman. Modern hospital of 120 beds. Spe- 
cial training in obstetrics, gynecology. Administrative ability 


needed. ABC 
China 
Two women doctors. M 


A woman doctor experienced in obstetrics and surgery for work 
among the women and children. Someone with a positive Christian 
experience in order that the medical work may be truly evangel- 


istic in character. PUSA. 
Three doctors. AB 
Two doctors. WAB 
*Foochow. One physician (family). ABC 
*Foochow. One physician, woman. ABC 
*North China. One physician (family). ABC 


Shansi, N. China. One doctor with some training in Preventable 
Medicine. 

Shaowu. One physician (family). Surgeon with ability to ad- 
minister the medical work and train a staff of Chinese asso- 


ciates. ABC 
West China, One couple—doctor for Chungking Hospital. M 
India 

Assam. Two doctors. AB 
Assam. One doctor. WAB 


Fatehgarh and Miraj. Medical man. On account of health and 


3 











other reasons both Fatehgarh and 
men doctors. 
Movement” 


Miraj hospitals have suffered 
Fategarh is in the center of the “Mass 
area and the hospital contributes largely to the wel- 


losses of 


fare of the rural Christian community. It also receives non- 
Christian patients from the large neighboring city and from the 
outlying districts for a —— of many miles PUSA 
Madura. One physician, woman, for Hospital for Women and 
Children. a ge s and acm yea! ABC 
*Marathi, Wai, near Bombay. Surgeon, modern hospital of 100 
beds LBC 
South India. One doctor, man preferred M 
South India. One doctor, surgeon M 
South India. One doctor trained in Publi fealth work f Dec- 


can. 7 | - M 
South India. WAB 


(One doctor 


lran 

Hamadan. Medical man Hamadan Hospital. The death of 
Dr. Funk has created a need for a second physician especially i 
terested in general medicine, but there are many opportunities for 


the expression of special interests and abilities in surgery and pub 
lic health work. The hospital of forty beds is located in the 
ancient city of Ecb which has a population of 110,000 and 
serves a population of about 200,000 in the province PUSA 
Tabriz. Medical man for Ta Hospital. Man with experience 
in surgery 1s desired, but with an interest in genera actice. It 
is the only 


Miss 1 spital Northwest [ran PUSA 





briz 


Philippines 


*One physician (f ly ABC 


am 
Syria 

A medical man. In order to make proper provision for adequate 
field vacations, furloughs and retirements, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have another doctor for our medical work in Syria. At 
present it is necessary to close the clinics and hospitals in both 
Tripoli and Deir-ez-Zore at the end of June each year just whet 


they are in greatest demand by the country people. These people 


then are inclined to lose touch and it takes much longer in the fall 
to start up again PUSA 
Turkey 

*One physician (family) ABC 

Wedical (Nurses) 

Africa 

Angola. Two nurses M 
East, Mt. Silinda. One nurse. Hospital; teach hygiene and hom« 


AB( 


nursing 


Kasha. One nurse SP 
Liberia. One registered nurs¢ PE 
Mboi. One nurse SP 
Nigeria. Four nurses CB 
South East Africa. One nurse M 
West Africa. Woman nurse UB 
West, Dondi. One nurse. Hospital, nurses training school. ABC 


*West Africa Mission AB 
Alaska 


lwo registet 


Dondi. One nurs rr West 


ed nurses PE 
PI 


One matron for hospital ? 

Bolivia 

One nurse. M 
ivrn 

(One nurse M 

China 


Six nurses M 


ochow, Ingtai, One nurse for public health work rural 
district. ABC 
*Fooch Ingtai. One nurse for hospital in Foochow city. ABC 


Hunan. A nurse for Hunan, with a wide experience in the nursing 
profession to prepare her for training and supervising Chines« 


nurses and help give them an idea of the Christian responsibilities 


of the nursing profession PUSA 
*North China. One nurse for hospital ABC 
Shansi, N. China. One nurse for hospital training school. CB 
*Shaowu. One nurse for hospital ABC 
Colombia 

4 nurse for the Sinu River work. Someone who has had consid- 


( 
experience in rural nu practical nursir A tech- 
nician would probably feel herself completely out of place in this 
primitive area. Maternity work and clinics will be her major 


PUSA 


erable rsing or 





task 


li dia 

(one we 
Bomba 
Bomay 
Madur 
ministr 


Miraj 


a. One 













man nurse 
vy Conference. One nurs 
Presidency. One nurs¢ 


nurse for Hospital for women and cl 
ative experience. 


A nurse for Miraj, Western India Missior 


Miraj Me 


UG 


uldren, | 


tre includes not only the hospital but a school for nurses 
of the nurses attached to this hospital was recently compelig 
come home on health’ furlough. Two others have furloughs 
are overdue. Aid is urgent PTi 
Punjab. A nurse for work in the Punjab Mission. Thereg 
school of nursing connected with each of the two Presh 
hospitals for women in the Punjab. At present there are @ 
nurses attached to these hospitals P 
South India. One nurse 
South India. One nurs« W 
Tran 
A nurse for the Iran Mission should have the best profession 


training and a high degree of executive ability 
vices in the Mission hospitals are 
cologic 


The 
predominantly 


Also, 


al and obstetrical. 


most of the hospitals. Therefore, a nurse 

in one or more of these fields would be best adaptec 
the Iran Mission 

V exico 

One nurse. 

Turkey 

*(,aziantep. Two nurses for 30 bed | ital. Ir 
city. One must have ieateiniaind experience: th 


share in training of nurses’ aids and assist in large cli 
— . 
Social-Evangelistic 

{frica 

Central Congo. Three social-evangelistic workers 

China 

Six social-evangelist vorkers for both rur di 

Wiscellaneous 
Two missionaries each for China, India, and H 
missionary each for Iraq and C It exe 
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PE—Protestant Episcopal 
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Key to Cgencies 


Sapti ist Foreign Mis ciety 
Avenue, New York Cit 

American Board of Commissioners for F« 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, M: ssach usetts. 


ican 


American University at Cairo, 100 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
General Mission i Church of the Brethr 


, Illinois 
nal and Foreign 
and Reformed Church, 1505 
Pennsylvania 
Board of International Missions, Evangelical a 
Church, 1720 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, M 
oard of Missions and Church Extension of t 
Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Church, Church Missions 
York City 


State Street, Elg 


Race Street 


Fourth Avenue, New 


surgical, g 
there are schools of nursing 
with major interes 
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PUSA—The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbytem 
Church in the United States of America. 156 Fifth 
nue, New York City 

SP—Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Presbyté 
Church in the United States, Post Office Box 330, 
ville, Tennessee. 

UB—Foreign Missionary Society, United Brethren in @ 
1409 United Brethren Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


UCMS 


UP—Board of 


WAB 


WU! 


1 


The United Christian Missionary 
of Christ, 222 Downey Avenue, 
Foreign Missions of the United 
Church of North America, 1505 Race 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
~The Women’s Missionary Society, The 
Church in America, 1228 


Pennsylvania 
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